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CHAPTEE I. 



ABOUT US ALL. 



There is no doubt about it I The soft 
sighing western wind that comes slowly 
along the valley, bending the flowers' heads, 
and freshening them into brighter beauty ; 
the golden, gracious atmosphere of this gor- 
geous July day ; the general air of satisfac- 
tion which hangs over indolent everything 
— each and all of these fail in producing a 
better effect upon me. 

The verdict has been delivered to me 
to-day, and no criminal ever cringed lower 
than I did when I heard it. It issued forth 
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from the lips of partial affection too, not 
from those of stem justice. ^* Tim is very 
miattractive — ^pitifully so," my large, hand- 
some, moon-faced, ox-eyed Juno of an ^unt 
was saying to my father when I came into 
the breakfast-room this morning. And 
though I tried to back and falter away, I 
seemed to be chained to the spot, and con- 
demned to listen to the words of doom. 

^* Little Tim will do very well to stay 
at home and take care of me when the 
others are all gone,'* my father said, pitying 
my abject state ; and it did seem such a 
tame little fate to look forward to at the 
time. But now I have determined to ac- 
custom myseM to the prospect. But it 
^ be very duU for ,ine in this big old 
house when all the other girls are gone. 

It is luncheon time now, and I must 
go in and face them all with the feeling 
upon me that they all know that I have 
heard to-day how very unattractive I am, 
and that I have been crying my face into 
the semblance of mottled soap about it. 
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My eyelids are tight and red, my nose 
and lips are swollen, my hair is horribly 
touzled — for I have been stretched out on 
the grass — I am sunburnt, and the cambric 
dxess that was as fresh as my sisters' in 
the morning has suffered considerably from 
contact with the affectionate paws of a 
brace of setters. Altogether I am at my 
very worst, and my worst must be some- 
thing very deplorable, considering how un- 
attractive I am at my best. 

'^ Late and out of breath, as usual, Tim," 
Aunt Helen says, as I come in through 
the open window and find them seated at 
luncheon — ^Aunt Helen at the head of the 
table, feeding away steadily in that calm, 
unhungry way of hers, papa opposite to her, 
my two pretty sisters facing the wiudow, 
and Claire, my beautiful sister, with her 
back to me, by the side of a stranger. 

I take in the group at a glance, and am 
ashamed of myseK. They are all cool and 
unruffled; they are all eating mayonnaise^ 
and sipping iced claret cup (I feel as if 
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a pint of the latter would not assuage the 
raging thirst which is bom of crying and 
exposure to the hot sun) ; they all present 
such an appalling contrast to touzled, over- 
heated, miserable me, that I turn and incon- 
tinently flee away through the window again. 
I hear a light peal of amused laughter, and 
I positively bound along in my eagerness 
to get beyond earshot of it. As I reach 
a side door and pause, meaning to turn in 
through it, a fleeter foot than mine presses 
the gravel at my side, and I leap round 
startled, at bay, to find myseK face to face 
with the stranger. 

Humbled, enraged, mortified, furious, 
untidy as I am, this is the last straw, and 
it breaks me down. 

" How dared you do it ? " I cry ; and then 
I gulp, and the blinding tears rush out in 
a torrent, and I know I must look more 
hideous than ever. 

*^ Don't ! " he says, in accents of such 
entreaty that I forget myself for a moment. 
"It's natm-al to run after anything that runs 
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away; your sister thought you didn't like 
finding me in your place, so I came to tell 
you I'd resign it to you." 

He speaks so seriously that I look up at 
liiTYi to see if he is in earnest or not. 

" Claire would never try to make you 
believe I was such a fool," I say with 
emphasis. For Claire is the one of my 
sisters who always comes between me and 
misunderstanding and mortification. Odd 
as appears to every one, Aunt Helen in- 
cluded, Claire likes me. 

'^ Miss Vincent rather gave me the im- 
pression of thinking me a fool for being in 
your way for a moment. Do come back, 
that I may make my peace." 

The plea is of avail. I think of Claire, 
and reflect that it must be an awfiil thing 
for any man to Ibe at odds with her. So I 
walk slowly back by my late pursuer's side, 
and arrive to find that they have aU finished 
luncheon ; that they are gettiQg themselves 
out of the room, and preparing to leave me 
to the dismal glories of a sohtary meal. 
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I am young, healthy, hungry, but I am 
also heartsore, and so, when I take my seat 
in a limp and flurried way, a certain wistfiil- 
ness creeps into my face, as I watch the 
others sailing out serene and satisfied. And 
Claire catches this expression, I suppose, for 
she comes back and sits beside me, and 
helps me carefuUy, and seems to be inte- 
rested in what may please my appetite — 
much more interested than I am myself. 

In gratitude to her — and in obedience to 
the laws of nature — I eat heartily, and feel 
less dejected; she moving about me the 
whole time, caring for me so palpably that I 
forget that I am mottled-faced from crying, 
and rough-headed, and generally unattrac- 
tive and unworthy of attention. 

"Who is he?" I ask, when I have 
finished, rising and taking my place by 
Claire, who, from the vantage post of a high 
window-sill, is watching the family taking its 
air elegantly on the lawn. 

Claire turns her gleaming, winsome face 
to me, and an expression of utter surprise 
reigns on it. 
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" Didn't Aunt Helen tell you he was 
coming this morning ? " she asks. " Why, 
Tim, he's her nephew, Theo BKgh 1 " 

"I'm glad he isn't like her," I say 
heartily. 

Aunt Helen is the widow of a cousin 
to whom my father was greatly attached. 
But we young ones aU wish that the senti- 
ment had been buried in Arthur Vincent's 
grave, instead of being carried on and ex- 
pended upon his widow. For Aunt Helen 
has entirely failed to secure our suffrages, 
and she is omnipotent with papa. 

" 'For ways that are dark, and for tricks 
that are mean,' commend me to Aunt 
Helen," Claire goes on discontentedly. 
** She throws you off your guard too, by 
being big and fair and placid; but I feel 
sure that she has been scheming for this 
boy to come here, and aU the time papa 
is thinking that he is entertaining an angel 
unawares, and that it's pure accident 
which brought him into his esteemed 
aunt's neighbourhood." 
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" He must be a schemer, too," I say- 
sagaciously, and I remember bow be 
scuttled after me in tbe garden, and bate 
bim. 

Claire laugbs tolerantly. " One couldn't 
be very hard on him, even if be had taken a 
turning or two away from the straight road 
to come here — ^we Vincents are worth know- 
ing, Tim, dear; even Aunt Helen's poor 
powers of description must have taught bim 
that." 

I look at her as she speaks, and from tbe 
bottom of the heart that loves her so I feel 
that Claire is worth knowing, that any man 
may be forgiven for having taken any num- 
ber of tortuous turnings in getting to her, 
and that she is a great deal too precious to 
be thrown away on any one appertaining to 
Aunt Helen. 

Every bit of her short oval face, every 
lock of her wavy golden hair, every expres- 
sion of her clear violet eyes, every curve of 
the freely smiling mouth, are well known 
and desperately dear to me. But I caimot 
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describe her, I cannot catalogue her charms, 
I cannot attempt to put her before you on 
paper as she seemed to me this morning 
when she soothed me so, as only Claire can. 

* 

We walk out presently and join the others 
on the lawn, her 'briUiant blue cambric 
crisply fluttering in the wind, mine hanging 
limp and dull, — ^her strong, supple, slender 
figure carrying itself unfalteringly under the 
fire of the battery of the five pairs of eyes 
that are levelled at us ; my slimmer and 
less well-balanced frame tottering under the 
conviction that I shall stumble presently, 
aaid bring stiU more obloquy upon my un- 
happy and most unattractive person. So we 
advance into the midst of the family group, 
and so Theo Bligh sees us together for the 
first time. 

I have called my other sisters pretty, and 
I am quite ready and able to set forth their 
claims to the title. They are twins ; they 
have nice, well-opened, soft grey eyes, and 
masses of flaxen hair, which looks like tow 
when they wash it, before they anoint it with 
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brilliantine ; they have pleasant, womanly, 
comfortable figures and faces and manners ; 
they are devoted to one another, and 
deadly imint cresting to me. 

Unquestionably, though, they are house- 
hold successes, these two fair, pleasant 
sisters of mine. Far-sighted papas and 
mammas, who have noted them well, have 
spoken words of promise concerning their 
sons when the twins have been to the fore. 
More than one son of some neighbouring 
house, indeed, has sought to lop them from 
the family tree ; but, as they truly say, they 
^' are in no hurry to separate," and the law 
of the land will not admit of their both 
marrying the same man. 

They were always much easier to manage 
in their childhood. Aunt Helen avers, than 
either Claire or myself; and now, in their 
good-looking, graceful young womanhood, 
they are much more comfortable com- 
panions than are we, the Beauty and the 
Beast of the establishment. Aunt Helen 
is a woman who believes in every axiom 
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that has ever been uttered by every wise 
man and every fool, from the beginning of 
time imtn the present day. She was wont 
to hurl that special one, as to the adviser 
bihty of our letting our first years be 
passed in "books or work or healthful play," 
at our young heads from the moment she 
reigned over us. The advice rebounded 
from Claire's head hghtly and easily, as did 
every other evil thing. It fell with a dull, 
depressing weight . on mine, keeping me 
down, as did the majority of Aunt Helen's 
good gifts. But the twins always bent 
gracefully before the instructive blast, and 
upreared themselves after it as if nothing 
had happened — and had their reward in 

• 

her perfect appreciation of them, let it be 
hoped ! 

They are sitting here now, on a rug at 
her feet, tatting. There is nothing wrong 
in tatting in the abstract, but how evil it 
makes me feel, when I am altogether awry 
with the world, to see our twins tatting at 
Aunt Helen. We all know that every round 
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and square abomination which their hooks 
and ingenuity shape will be sent off to the 
Bligh family, for the furtherance of their 
bodily comfort. Aunt Helen is always 
making affectionate mention of some 
cousin to us unknown, who is in sore 
need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or 
a cloud. And forthwith the twins tat, and 
knit, and net in her service, until Berlin 
wool, and everything else that can be 
turned to account with a hook and needles, 
has become an abomination in my eyes. 

Aunt Helen is always sleepy after 
luncheon. If I dare to yawn or look 
bored, if I venture to be flushed or pale, 
if I lounge about and steep myself in golden 
silence, she declares that my digestion must 
be seriously impaired, and offers me a pill, 
or a long walk to some goal which I have 
not the sUghtest desire to gain. But she is 
very lenient to herseK in the matter of after- 
luncheon lassitude. '^ Her system is so per- 
fect," she assures us, "that it must not be 
disturbed by either annoyance or exercise." 
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Even to-day, though her nephew Theo has 
but just appeared before her for the first 
time for seven or eight years, her eyes are 
closed, and her head is jerking gracefally 
forwards on to her broad matronly bosom. 

For one wild moment I hope that I shall 
escape observation and reprimand, and I try 
to shp round behind the large cushioned 
chair which lives on the lawn for her sole 
use during the summer — a fat, sleepy hoUow 
of a chair, that has somehow or other a 
ridiculous family likeness to its occupant; 
but she opens her light blue eyes and lows 
at me. 

" Tim," she says, ^^ if you sit down on the 
grass in the open air in your present heated 
condition, I wiU not answer for the conse- 
quences ; a friend of mine did so once, and 
repented it to the day of her death, for it 
was the cause of a most unsightly eruption 
in her face." 

"I can't keep on walking up and down, or 
round the circle like a wild beast, and I 
can't stand on one leg like a stork, Aunt 
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Helen," I say peevishly ; "I must sit 
down." 

And I sink down on the grass as I speak, 
crumpling my skirts carelessly, and hate 
Aunt Helen as I never hated her before, 
for having remarked on that boiling of the 
blood which is making my cheeks feel as 
if they were scorched, and causing my eyes 
to smart and ache and droop in sheer 
shame at their owner's unprepossessing 
appearance. 

" Tim doesn't waste much time in sacri- 
ficing to the Graces," papa says, languidly 
removing his cigar from his lips. 

Papa, be it known at starting, is most 
thoroughly satisfied with each one of his 
daughters. Claire amuses him, for she 
talks well and spiritedly, and treats him 
more as she would an indulgent elder 
brother than a father. Moreover, he is 
proud of her great beauty, and of her 
strong resemblance to himself. The twins 
would pall upon him speedily if they were 
left with him alone ; but they seem to 
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belong more to Aunt Helen than to us, 
and make a practice of avoiding papa's 
favourite household haunts whenever they 
think that the onus of entertaining him 
may devolve upon them alone. As for 
me, I am useful to him. I write his 
business letters, I make extracts which he 
needs from books of reference, I copy his 
MSS. in a clear hand which never puzzles 
his printers, and lastly, I read his books 
with a dehght which the others neither 
feel nor feign. 

He has addressed his remark as to my 
not wasting much time in sacrificiug to 
the Graces to Mr.. Theo Bligh, and now, 
at the expiration of a few seconds, he puts 
his newspaper down to see why the person 
to whom he has deigned to make a remark 
does not answer it. And Theo Bligh is 
not there : Claire has taken the place he 
had occupied on the knoll at the foot of 
the big copper beech, and the twins have 
dropped their tatting into their laps, and 
are looking rather sulkily at the haU door. 
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"Didn't know the young fellow was 
gone," papa says indifferently, and Claire 
answers quietly — 

"He has gone to get a rug for Tim, 
papa." 

I am not much in the habit of receiving 
even trivial attentions from mankind. That 
this is the case is clearly evidenced by the 
manner of my family as soon as Claire 
speaks. 

" I think Tim might have fetched a rug 
for herself," Aunt Helen says from the 
fat depths of her chair; and the twins 
murmur — 

" Oh, Tim, how could you trouble Mr. 
BKgh ; it would have been nothing for 
you to run and fetch it for yourseK." 

Once again papa drops his newspaper, 
but this time it is to favour his daughters 
with a comprehensive and quietly investi- 
gating stare. But before he can speak 
Claire has lashed out in a fury. 

"You have been trained to forget that 
Tim is a lady; but I wonder, considering 
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whose nephtsw he is, that you haven't been 
taught to beheve that Mr. BKgh is a 
gentleman," she cries; and as I, melted 
to tears by my beautiful sister's champion- 
ship, crouch down lower in a vain attempt 
to conceal myself, papa says — 

" He won't be the only man who will be 
ready to fetch and carry in httle Tim's 
service, my dears ; you had better make up 
your considerate young minds not to be too 
much concerned about the trouble she may 
give them ; " and just as he ends his speech 
Theo Bligh comes back to us with Aunt 
Helen's special, highly prized fur rug in his 
arms. 

He flings it down as if it had been any- 
body's rug, he calls me to take possession of 
its sacred centre, and stretches himself at 
full length on its border before any one can 
arrest his movements. I, being innocent of 
any active part in the great offence, am look- 
ing forward to the row that will assuredly 
follow, with delight — delight which is quickly 
extinguished when Aunt Helen does speak. 

VOL. I. c 
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" Claire, my cliild/' she says, and her voice 
has never sounded so fat and odious before, 
"sit on the rug that Theo has so kindly 
fetched for you. — Mr. Vincent, have you for- 
gotten that Tim has at least twenty pages to 
copy before post-time^? she idled away the 
whole of the morning, and I am afraid will 
suffer for it now." 

I spring to my feet in spite of my father's 
" Never mind it to-day, child ; " I turn and 
hasten across the lawn with an indignant 
fluttering feeling at my heart, with depressed 
head, and stumbling footsteps. " Oh, Aunt 
Helen, Aunt Helen! What have I done 
to rouse your sluggish animus against me, 
so that you cut short my most dubious 
enjoyment in this way ? It was sunny out 
there, and the birds were singing, and Claire 
was there, and a stranger who was kind. 
Even if I am ugly and unattractive, I am 
young, and I want the sunshine and kind- 
ness just as much as the others do." 

My fretful, impatient soliloquy has reached 
this point, my trembling hands have just 
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arranged the papers which are to be copied, 
when Claire comes dancing in and sweeps 
everything away. 

" Tim," she says passionately, as I re- 
signedly proceed to pick them up again, 
" you're not to touch pen and ink to-day. I 
come armed with authority ; Papa sent me 
after you ' ' 

" Of his own free will ? " I question 
eagerly ; and Claire hesitates a httle as she 
answers — 

" Well, he told you you needn't do it — now, 
didn't he ? — and he seemed quite glad when 
Theo Bligh siEiid he should come and help 
you in your task, for Aunt Helen instantly 
suggested that you should be let off for 
to-day." 

** Claire," I say solemnly, pausing in my 
occupation of putting papa's copy in order 
for him the foUowing morning, ''why is aQ 
this ? Am I so very ungainly that she fears 
I shall shock him with the whole family?" 

"It isn't that," she says thoughtfully; 
"I think sometimes, Tim, that you, more 
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than any of us, come between papa and 
Aunt Helen, and she knows it." 

*^ She isn't our real aunt," I say in ex- 
tenuation of my unconscious interposition. 

^*No," Claire says drily; "if she were, 
very hkely she wouldn't mind about your 
little growing power so much. As it 
is " 

She pauses, and I ask — 

"As it is, what?" 

"She is only papa's cousin's widow" — 
Claire laughs — "and there is no law, human 
or divine, to prevent her marrying him. How 
we have hated the name of Bligh all our 
lives, haven't we, Tim ? " 

" Ye-es," I say slowly, imwiUingly almost, 
for I remember how one of that name has 
fetched a rug for me this very day, and 
shown me the first manly kindness and 
attention of which I have ever been the 
recipient. 

Claire goes on without noticing my tone. 

" And now we have another Bligh brought 
down upon us, as if one of the family were 
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not enough. We won't get intimate with 
him, Tim, however long he stays, and Aunt 
Helen is planning festivities in his honour 
weeks ahead — we'll leave him to the twins, 
won't we ? " 

"Yes; we'll leave him to the twins," 
I echo heartily, " But we won't let papa 
get infatuated with him too, Claire : one 
Bligh in the establishment is quite enough. 
Papa's mind shall be kept pure and undefiled 
on the subject of this interloper," 

We have sauntered out of papa's study 
by this time, and are crossing the lawn, away 
from the group who still occupy the seats 
under the copper beech, .and in the direc- 
tion of a slip of wilderness which borders 
the garden and runs down to the glorious 
pasture lands from the rental of which a 
goodly portion of my father's income comes. 
A turnstile admits us into the wild little 
wood, which is thickly carpeted with wild 
flowers and strawberries. Eegardless of 
Aunt Helen's unpleasant prophecies as to 
imsightly eruptions being the result of 
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sitting on the crisp, dry grass in the dry, 
fresh air, Claire and I both cast our- 
selves down on the ground, and pick and eat 
the dainty little fruit at our idle leisure. 
I am soothed by her presence, by the 
murmuring breeze, by the hum of insects, 
into forgetfulness of the mortification and 
burden and heat of the morning; and 
presently, with my head resting on Claire's 
lap, I fall fast asleep. 

Mine is no dreamless sleep. In a vision 
I see Claire and myself travelling along 
a bright, happy road, enjoying everything 
together, helping each other to gather fruits 
and flowers, when suddenly the road narrows, 
darkens, and at the end of it we see a figure 
standing with outstretched arms. Am I to 
go into them, or is she ? Do we either of 
us wish to go into them ? All is confusion : 
after the beautiful manner of dreams, I can- 
not grasp a single fact or feeling. It gets 
darker; we grope about ; and in the dim light, 
though I cannot see, I feel that Claire and 
I are separated, and I wake with a cry of 
sorrow and of pain. 
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My head is on my sister's lap still; her 
pretty white fingers are turning about the 
long locks of my hair, which have fallen 
loose over my shoulders; her sweet, light, 
flexible voice is ringing in my ears, 

*<Tim could make any one she liked 
worship her, but she hates Aunt Helen," I 
hear her say, and I raise my head and find 
that she is saying it to Mr. Theo Blight 

I am so relieved that it is all a dream 
about Claire and I being separated, that I 
sit up, fling myself into the conversation 
with fervour, and make the best of myself 
according to my lights. Now that I am 
freed from the observation of Aunt Helen 
and the twins, I am no longer crushed by 
the consciousness of the shortcomings of my 
unattractive person. Sleep has refreshed 
me, the sense of scorch has passed off my 
face, and it is pleasant to hold intercourse 
with one who brings fresh ideas and experi- 
ences into our circle sometimes. Before I 
know weU what I am doiag I have taken 
this stranger into my confidence sufl&ciently 
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to discuss the plot of papa's forthcoming 
novel with him* Before I remember that 
Claire and I have agreed to leave him 
entirely to the twins, I find myseK thinking 
that I hope he won't let Aunt Helen set him 
against me. Before we go in to dinner on 
this first day of his arrival I have almost 
forgotten that he is one of the obnoxious 
Blighs. 
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OUR COMPACT ! 

It .is very pleasant having Theo here, 
although he is Aunt Helen's nephew. 
But he knows so little about the BHghs 
that he hardly appears like one of them. 
He is the only son of Aunt Helen's 
youngest brother — ^the "scamp of the 
family" she says he was, but she must 
have been fond of him, for I really believe 
her torpid blood warms with love at the 
sight of this Theo. As for Theo himself, he 
never saw either his father or mother. 
Aunt Helen took care of him imtil she 
married papa's cousin Arthur, for his 
parents both died when he was a baby. 
He has been here a week now, and both 
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Claire and I pity Mm greatly. Other people 
might think he was not at all a fit and 
proper object for pity, but Claire and I 
know better than other people: we know 
that nothing will ever do away in our 
eyes with the painful fact of his being 
Aunt Helen's nephew. We can't forgive 
that, and it is sad for him. 

Fourteen years ago, when Aunt Helen 
first came to live with us, I was a little 
puny thing of four. But, pimy as I was, I 
was papa's pet in those days, and she never 
liked me. She was a very, very handsome 
young woman then, and, baby as I was, I 
knew that she had two manners. One 
manner was for our friends and acquaint- 
ances, when she used to purr to them about 
the sacrifices she made in order to carry out 
our dead mother's injunction, that she, Helen 
Vincent, and she only, should look after us 
poor little motherless ones. The other 
manner was shown to papa, and bore no 
manner of reference to our dead mother; 
and this manner Claire and I had detected 
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(thougli we could not define it) from our 
earliest youth, and so we have never loved 
Aunt Helen. 

Once when I was a restless child of ten, 
I prowled at an untimely hour, when I 
ought to have been in bed, into papa's 
study. He was sitting at his writing table, 
his arms were folded on the table, and his 
head bent down on them, and by his side 
Aunt Helen knelt, crying bitterly. I don't 
know what possessed me, but I rushed 
across the room, and flung my arms round 
papa's neck and howled out — " She shan't, 
she shan't ! " and he rose up quiet in a 
moment, and smiled at me and said— 

" Little Tim, tell me exactly how long 
you have been listening, and what you have 
heard ? " and I told him, truthfully enough, 
that I had heard nothing but Her sobs. 

Then she got up from her knees and said 
all she had proposed was for our good, and 
he held his hand out to her and asked her 
to pardon him, and I asked if she had 
wanted him to send me to school ; and she 
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said, '' Yes, yes ; that was all." And so the 
scene ended, but she has hated me ever 
since. 

I have been thinking about this half-for- 
gotten sensational mystery of my early life 
a good deal this morning, for Theo Bligh's 
presence here seems to throw a new light 
upon Aunt Helen. How well she loves him 
evidently, and how strange it is that, loving 
him as she does, she should have spoken so 
little about him to us, and never have told 
us he was coming. She has not even taken 
the twins into her confidence. Is it possible 
that his advent was as great a surprise to 
her as it was to us ? 

I am sitting in papa's study copying for 
him this morning, but my thoughts go 
wandering here and there — ^back to that 
scene which I interrupted here so long ago, 
on to picnics and other parties which are 
coming in the immediate future. Even as 
I am thinking of him rather tolerantly 
as the cause of these pleasant effects, he 
comes into the room. 
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** Oh, you mustn't come here ! " I exclaim 
hurriedly, for papa's study is not open to in- 
vasion, and he irritates me by answering — 

" Aimt Helen gave me leave." 

I forget his relationship to her, I forget 
common pohteness, I forget that excellent 
axiom as to the inadvisability of crying 
family jars aloud, and I blurt out — 

** She has no more business here than 
you have — she can't give you leave." 

*^Tou httle tempest," he says coolly, 
coming up and lounging close to me on 
the end of the table, '^ don't flame and 
rage in that way about nothing. I only 
want you to tell me just as you would tell 
Claire why it is you hate Aunt Helen ? " 

** Just as I would tell Claire ! " I repeat 
after him in stupid wonderment. 

"Yes," he replies frankly; "treat me as 
a friend, Tim. There's some screw loose in 
all the arrangements here, and " 

" I don't think you were sent to tighten 
it," I interrupt insolently ; but he won't be 
offended, and he won't be thrown out of his 
course. 
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** Aunt Helen has given np all her own 
people for you four girls," he says decidedly, 
** and the two nicest of you can hardly 
stand her, that is evident. Why is it so ? " 

*' Because we are the two nicest of us, I 
suppose," I say, and his face falls a little, 
and I wish, oh, how I wish that I had not 
spoken disparaging words to him of the 
woman who is nearer to him than she is 
to us. 

" My father was her favourite brother," 
he says presently ; " she was very true and 
good to him, and she has never wavered in 
her kindness to me. Do you know," he adds 
confidentially, " that she is the only one of 
my father's family who has ever done any- 
thing for me ? She paid for my nurse, she 
paid for my education, and up to the pre- 
sent day she makes me an allowance. Let 
me like her, Tim." 

He says it almost beseechingly, as if he 
rather wishes me to believe that I have some 
influence over him. In my indignation at 
his thinking that I am capable of believing 
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deniably fine. His face is cut like a cameo, 
and is brilliant in expression. There is a 
musical ring in Ms voice that seems to me 
to be the very sound a lover's voice would 
have in Paradise ! What a melancholy re- 
flection it is, that he, though possessed of all 
these natural advantages, should be cut out 
for ever from the regard of Claire and myself, 
through his being Aunt Helen's nephew. 

He has been whistling an old English 
melody while engaged upon the task he has 
wrested from me, and, now that he has 
finished his task, he breaks into the words of 
the ballad. 

"There was a youth, 
And a well-beloved youth/' 

he sings out, and then he puUs up to ask — 
^' Look here ! do you play by ear ? If you 
do, you may come and accompany me, and 
I'U teach you the words of one of the most 
fetching English ballads that was ever 
written. Do you know 'The Bailiff's 
Daughter of Islington ' ?" 

'^ I can't play by ear, and I don't want to 
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hear the song," I say rather savagely, and 
then he sings it right through, just as 
though I had not spoken. 

** There, you see," he says, when he has 
howled his last bar, " the moral is, don't be 
coy and mock-modest in the wrong place ; 
* she was coy and would not wed' when he 
wanted her to do it, so he charged off to 
town, and left her to spend seven years of 
rather a dull time down at Islington." 

^' And at the end of it she went after him 
like a fool," I blurt out. 

' * Like a woman, ' ' he cries cheerily. * * Now, 
look here, in the very short course of this 
ower true history she's presented to us as a 
perfect type of her sex. , She won't have 
him when she might, she runs after 
him when he has got himself clear of her, 
and she tells him a lie directly she meets 
him — trades on his old tenderness, and teUs 
him she's dead, when she's all aHve and 
kicking the whole time in * mean attire ' by 
the road-side. Oh, it's a jolly little drama 
of life." And he sings it over again in his 

VOL. I. D 
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satisfaction with its moral and Ms clear 
appreciation of it. 

" If you worked hard, and had good 
lessons, and didn't go spoiling your voice 
by screeching, you might sing by-and-by,» 
I say magnanimously. 

" Do you really think so ? It's very good 
of you to give your mind to a subject you 
know nothing at all about/' he answers 
blithely, and then he offers me his arm 
and leads me out on the lawn, and again 
informs me in an uncultivated tenor that — 

" There was a youth, 
And a well-beloved youth, 
And he was a squire's son." 

*'Papa won't be at all pleased at your 
having interrupted me and spoflt my 
morning's work," I say seriously; and he 
only looks down at me with his laughing, 
green hazel eyes, and says — 

*'Pooh! nonsense! Work?" 

'^ It may seem nonsense to you, Mr. Bligh," 
I begin arguing in a happy tone, '' but it's 
important to papa whether it's copied or not, 
and it's genuine work to me." 
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" All right," lie answers carelessly. " I'll 
make up for my misdemeanour in the after- 
noon " 

^^ If you mean that you'll take my work 
on your own shoulders, you're very much 
mistaken," I strike in hurriedly ; "I would 
rather not have your help." 

" I hadn't the least intention of offering 
it," he replies coolly. **I meant that I would 
put the whole team on — give your three 
sisters their share of it. Why should their 
time be passed in books and work and 
healthful play, while you're corroding your 
nails away with ink ? " 

" Never mind my naUs," I say pettishly, 
for I am conscience-stricken. My fingers 
are inky, and do what I wiU, I can't double 
up the first joints and conceal the shady fact. 

" Oh, I don't mind them much. Do you 
remember that old song — 

^' There was ink on her thumb when I kissed her hand, 
And she whispered, ' When you die 
ril;irtite you an epitaph gloomy and grand.' 
* There's time enough for that/ said I " ? 
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" I hate your old songs ! " I cry out. 
" And as for your * putting the whole team 
on,' Claire wouldn't write a line if you were 
the one to ask her to do it ; and the 

twins ! " 

I make a pause expressive of the most 
utter contempt of and disbelief in the twins' 
ability to do anything useful. 

** You mean that the spirit of the twins 
would be willing, but the flesh would 
be weak? " he questions. ** Well, it would 
be a pity for them to ink those nice white 
hands of theirs ; I'll not put them into the 
team ; but Claire — ^why do you think Claire 
wouldn't do it if I asked her ? " 

He asks it with a little air of earnestness, 
that becomes him wonderfully. * ^ In sooth he 
is a goodly youth," the words of the song 
he has been singing, describe him well. 
Why can't Claire and I like him a little ? 

Even while I am thinking this I say 
stiffly, "My sister" (I wiU not call her 
*' Claire" to him) "has a perfect horror of 
impertinent interference from strangers." 
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*^I'U forgive the apparent rudeness of 
your speecli before you ask me to do it," lie 
laughs out joyously. ^*By Jove! you're the 
funniest little thing I ever saw in my life." 

I am on the brink of a burst of tears, as 
I remember how very unattractive my 
aspect has been from the first in the eyes of 
this young natural enemy of mine, who is 
as brilliant and beautiful as a fresh sculptured 
ideal of the young Antinous ; but I make 
one strenuous effort to be dignified. 

" Your circle may be a very wide one, 
Mr. Bligh, but its training is bad, for it has 
taught you to make unanswerable speeches. 
When the point of having the last word is 
won by rudeness, surely a man can't be 
proud of having gained it from a woman." 

"You're seriously savage?" he asks 
earnestly. 

"No, not savage in the least degree," I 
say with dreadfully overdone indifference, 
and he actually pauses to take aim with his 
straw hat at one of the twins' pet doves 
before he answers me. . 
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Then he says, *^ Yes, you are savage, and 
I don't want you to be savage with me, or 
to get upon stilts with me : I want to get 
your friendship, Tim, yours and Claire's, 
and I want to know what has set you 
against me so at starting." 

He has cast off his irritatingly teasing, 
vivacious manner, and is speaking quite 
soberly to me. For the moment I forget 
Aunt Helen and every cause of annoyance 
that I have fancied I have had with him, 
and say — 

** I'm not set against you; I wish I was.'* 

He laughs merrily at my vehemence. 

**A11 right, Tim," he says. **You have 
tried to hate me and can't ; now, I want to 
know why you tried. Tell me ? " 

I shake my head iu negative. 

** I'U give three guesses, then, and I shall 
see in that ram little face of yours when I 
guess right. You have lived in this peaceful 
seclusion so long that you have got to 
think that, like the Lady of Shalot, a curse 
will come upon you if you look up at 
any one passing by ? '* 
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" I haven't been such an idiot." 

" Then you're afraid that I am going to 
have the presumption to fall in love with 
your sister, Claire, and the massacre of the 
twins would be a lesser sin than that ? " 

It is the wildest folly that he is taUdng, 
and I know it ; but, nevertheless, my heart 
aknost dies within me as he speaks of 
the possibility of loving Claire, of the possi- 
bility of his being even suspected of daring 
to love Claire — Claire, our queen, our 
beauty I 

" No, no," I say with reassuring earnest- 
ness, **I never did think you such a fool 
as that." 

"How indebted I am to you for your 
high opinion ! " he says, and out of his won- 
derful green hazel eyes there gleams a 
sudden perception of something of which I 
have not even the remotest knowledge, 
which angers and perplexes me. 

" I have one guess more," he says pre- 
sently: ** you dislike me with a childish dis- 
like, because I am Aunt Helen's nephew." 
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"Yes, that's it, that's it," I cry eagerly, 
and I know all the time that it isn't it, and 
that I don't dislike him at aU. 

For a moment or two after my confession 
of dislike and the cause of the same, I dare 
not venture to look at him. When I do 
steal a glance he is perfectly impassive, 
instead of being steeped in the miserable 
mortification I had dreaded to witness. 

" Do you believe in a real, thorough 
friendship between a man and a girl ? " he 
staggers me by asking. " I do. I feel it for 
you. There's not a particle of sentiment 
about it, so you needn't be afraid ; but I do 
like you heartily, Tim: you're about the 
most sensible girl I ever imagined, much 
less met with. I am going to tell you 
something, to treat you as I would a — 
a " 

" Friend," I suggest quietly. 

* ' Yes — a friend. Well, Aunt Helen meant 
me to marry one of the twins when she got 
me here." 

I feel the blood ebbing away from my 
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heart, and my voice sounds like a far-off 
buzz, as I ask — 

*^ And do you mean to do it ? " 

"You'd give your consent to that — the 
twins are so much less precious than Claire ? 
Even I, despicable as I am, am good enough 
for one of the twins ? " 

Is he in earnest, or is he mocking me ? I 
do not know, I cannot discern, for he has his 
normal manner of bewildering vivacity on 
again. Happily, before I am compelled to 
answer him, we meet Claire, radiant, beau- 
tiful, with no vexed question on her mind. 

" I couldn't think what you two people 
had to say to each other, you have been 
patrolling the lawn such a long time," she 
says instantly, with candid interest (Claire 
from her babyhood has been in the habit of 
stating most openly whatever she wishes, or 
wants, or thinks). "As for you, Tim," she 
goes on, passing to my side and tucking my 
arm through hers, "you look like a bit of 
fog let in to a sunny landscape. What 
is it?" 
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I do not answer her, I am too uncertain 
myseH of what it is ; but in the midst of 
my pain of doubt I take notice of the 
pleasure that hghts up his truth-telling eyes 
as he watches her. 

" Talk to me," Claire says presently, sub- 
siding into a saunter, with her arms folded 
behind her back, her face uplifted, and her 
hat cocked forward over her black-lashed 
violet eyes and little, straight, stick-out nose. 
" Talk to me ; tell me what you have been 
talking about : you're both clever, and I like 
to be amused." 

In my admiration for her, in my love and 
pride for this beautiful sister, I am ready to 
kneel in my unattractive ugliness at her 
feet, and tell her that I have no words to 
utter worthy of her hearing. Fortunately 
I do not make such an exhibition of myself. 
I only say discontentedly — 

**Our Halk ! ' — you do well to call it that; 
it doesn't deserve the name of conversation 
— ^isn't worth repeating." 
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**We have made a compact, though," 
Theo says, with an air of triumph. And 
Claire pulls up in her progress to ask, with 
a heightened colour — 

" Yes ?— what is it ? " 
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CHAPTEK III. 

THE SHADOW OF A CHANGE. 

He is, without any exception, the coolest 
young man it has ever been my unlucky 
fate to meet with. Mr. Theo BHgh, whom 
Claire and I regard almost as one of a 
hostile clan, who came uninvited, and 
remains on though he is unwanted ; who is 
an interloper, and who must feel, if he has 
any feeHng at all, that we consider him such, 
now quietly offers Claire an explanation 
about ** our compact," as he persists in 
calling it. 

** Miss Tim (what is your proper name, 
by the way ?) and I have agreed to strike up 
a friendship on the sound and reasonable 
basis of perfect confidence and honest 
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lUdng, with every particle of sentiment 
eliminated from it. It will do her good, for 
I shall be the soul of candonr in my dealings 
with her, and tell her that she talks non- 
sense whenever she does talk nonsense; 
and in various ways I shall knock to 
pieces those rickety little edifices of pre- 
judice that you and she are so fond of 
building up." 

He says all this in his light, half-mocking, 
haJf-serious way. Appeal and a sHghtly 
patronizing air are so strangely blended in 
his manner, that I am dubious as to whether 
I shall resent the freedom or fall into the 
fun of it. Before I have decided what line 
to take, Claire answers him, and staggers me. 

^^ A very good thing for Tim, indeed, Mr. 
Bligh. We both want our rough edges worn 
off a little, it must be admitted." (Claire's 
manner is soft and harmonious as a piece of 
delicately tinted grey velvet.) ** Won't you 
take the trouble to demolish some of my 
foolish prejudices too ? " 

"I should be adopting them, I suspect," 
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he says in a low voice ; and Claire seems not 
to hear him, for she has turned her head in 
the opposite direction, apparently mnch 
struck with some novel effect in the famihar 
landscape. When she does speak, it is to 
say— 

<* Tim's real name is Emma, but she has 
been Tim from the cradle." 

"Have the twins any name?" he asks 
laughingly; "every one addresses them as 
'you'." 

"Yes — the twins are Mabel and Mag- 
dalen ; they always speak together and think 
alike, I suppose you have observed. Tim 
and I wonder sometimes what will happen, 
for they are sure to fall in love with the 



same man." 



" Awful catastrophe 1 WiU he have to 
marry them both ? I shouldn't mind it if 
they were like " 

He breaks off abruptly, takes his hat off 
and runs his fingers through the little silky 
rings of dark brown hair that are lying on 
his forehead, and I see that the blood has 
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rushed up to his face, and I hope that at 
length he is conscious of being a Httle too 
- free and easy in his manner and remarks. 
With all his wild vivacity, with aU his almost 
boyish boisterousness at times, sensitiveness 
enters largely into his organization. You 
may read his feelings as clearly in his 
large greenish hazel eyes, as if they were 
lighted by the soul of a woman. Yes, un- 
doubtedly, though he is a BHgh, he is the 
possessor of qualities and qualifications that 
are dazzling, and very likely to destroy one's 
judgment and sap one's reason. If he were 
only as handsome as a star it would not 
signify at aU. But he is briUiant, and has 
aU the highest intellectual faculties. The 
shape of his beautiful, proud-looking head, 
and the way in which it is poised on a 
throat that is as slender and as deHcately 
refined away at the back as a woman's, 
proves this. Taking all these facts into due 
consideration, and observing the signs of 
contrition (as I imagine) in his flushed face, 
I say, reassuringly — 
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" I am sure I hope you'U have a better 
wife than either or both of the twins would 
be ; don't you, Claire ? " 

" Perhaps he may have a wife already, 
who knows ? we know nothing about him," 
Claire says, answering me, but looking with 
that wonderful long smiling look of hers at 
him. And he answers her with just such a 
look as her own, and says — 

**No, there isn't that difl&culty in my 
path to contend with, at any rate. Look 
here ; sit on this bench, won't you ? " 

We sit down, and I am half conscious 
that the arrangement is made for the pur- 
pose of detaching himself from my side, and 
going nearer to Claire. As soon as we are 
seated he flings himself on the grass in front 
of her, and resumes — 

** You're right in saying you know very 
little about me. If any one asked you, 
* Who and what is that fellow?' what would 
you say ? " 

"Ask Tim," Claire says; " she's cleverer 
at description than I am." 
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*' No, no ; what would you say of me ? " 
Claire's eyes flash out one look at him — ^is it 
of anger at his pertinacity? While I am 
debating this question she solves it for me. 

" I should say you were a friend of mine. 
Should I be right, Mr. BHgh ? " 

He leaps up, and goes to windward of 
the trunk of a tree, where he employs the 
ensuing minute in lighting a cigar. He is 
certainly a queer mixture of carelessness and 
impetuosity. If he cared so much to hear 
what Claire would say were she questioned 
concerning him, he might* take the trouble 
to make some comment when she con- 
descends to tell him the sweet thing she 
would say of him. 

But Claire does not seem annoyed at his 
inattention. She has her face turned to- 
wards him, but her lashes are drooping over 
her eyes, as if she would let him read her 
countenance if it so pleases him, but is 
careless as to the expression of his. I would 
rather that she showed sKght anger against 

him, poor fellow 1 than treat him with such 
VOL. I. a 
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profound indifference. Careless as he seems, 
such a course of conduct from Claire must 

hurt him. 

« 

He begins presently sauntering up and 
down in front of us, pufl&ng rings of smoke 
out in jerks, and occasionally calling upon 
us to admire the skill with which he does it. 
I am divided between admiration for his 
versatihty, and chagrin at his boyishness. 
If he were not so gracefully idle I should 
take my stand upon the friendship which he 
chooses to imagine exists between us, and 
reprove him for the way he is wasting his 
own time, and causing me to waste mine. 

As he appears to be more intent upon the 
formation of his perfect rings of smoke than 
upon any effort to make himself agreeable 
to us, I try to talk to Claire as if we were 
alone, a thing no human being has ever suc- 
ceeded in doing yet before a third person. 

* ' I wish we were not going to this affair 
this afternoon," I say in a grumbling tone 
of voice. '* Can't we get out of it ? " 

" We are told off to go, Tim, and, my dear, 
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youTl like it much better than being at 
home when you get there," Claire says 
beamingly; "you know you always get on 
well where Sydney Dale is." 

It is the first time that Claire has ever 
mentioned our old friend, playfellow, almost 
brother, Syd Dale, in connection with me, 
or any enjoyment I may possibly extract 
from any party at which he happens to be 
present. I am perplexed, and in my per- 
plexity I grow embarrassed. Fancy me, 
Tim Vincent, being embarrassed about 
Sydney Dale ! I am vexed with myseK, and 
almost for the first time in my life I am 
annoyed with Claire. By way of increasing 
my pleasurable sensations, Mr. Theo Bligh 
bursts into a fit of laughter, and says some- 
thing about my "having kept my horse dark," 
and Claire glances smilingly up at him, and 
seems to think there is wit in his slangy chaff. 

For once I see Aunt Helen sailing along 
towards us without wishing her at some 
far distant comer of the earth from whence 
she may never return. Yet she approaches 
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evidently in no very balmy mood. Dis- 
pleasure is expressed in her heavy deter- 
mined tread, and in her heavy determined 
chin. I shudder under the conviction that 
she is going to low reproof at me, and so 
she does. 

'^ Tim," she begins, *' if you had told your 
father, or told me, that you didn't intend to 
do that work for him this morning, I should 
have asked one of your sisters to do it, and 
spared him much inconvenience." 

How is it that this woman can cover me at 
any given moment with the mantle of mor- 
tification that is the portion of a scolded 
child ? In her presence I invariably forget 
my nineteen years, I lose my powers of 
judgment, I let go my self-possession. I 
stand now before her, cast down and 
abashed, as I used to stand in the old 
days, when phials of wrath were poured 
out over my head on account of torn 
pinafores and dirty hands. 

Claire comes to my rescue instantly — 

^^ This one of her sisters wouldn't have 
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touched the copying, Aunt Helen ; and 
papa wouldn't have thanked you if you 
had let the twins do it ; he doesn't like 
his copy going to the printer's in their 
inane handwriting." 

"It's very ungrateful of you all," Aunt 
Helen goes on ponderously. " You are not 
above benefiting by the results of your 
father's talents, but you're too idle to try 
and help him at all." 

The words are addressed to me. Aunt 
Helen never openly attacks Claire, for 
Claire is very fearless in the matter of 
retort. However, now, I being still dumb, 
Claire chooses to treat the last remark as 
if it were addressed to her. 

"1 don't know about our benefiting so 
greatly by the prices papa gets for his 
novels," she says with a careless laugh ; 
'^by the time he had got your sables, and 
your brougham, and your Roman cameos, 
there was very little left for us out of the 
results of the talent he had expended on 
his last three books." 
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Aunt Helen's head wags in wrath, which 
she prohahly deems it wise not to word, and 
we all go in to luncheon presently, with the 
humbled discontented feeling upon us that 
we have been in ignominious action, and 
that none of us have gained a victory, how- 
ever insignificant. A cloud appears to have 
fallen upon the ordinarily irrepressible Mr. 
Theo BHgh. He has lost his appetite, 
his powers of speech, and his light, laugh- 
ing, vivacious expression. His eyes have 
darkened, and a line or two has come 
across his forehead, which look as if they 
were drawn by that artist whose Hghtest 
touch is so unmistakable — ^temper ! 

I happen to go back into the dining-room 
after we have all dispersed after luncheon, 
in search of a book, and as I pass through 
the door I hear Theo Bligh say — 

" I made her cut that copying this morn- 
ing, so I shall stay at home and do it 
myself. How you try to bully that girl, 
Aunt Helen ! " 

He is standing just outside the open 
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window, leaning against the side of the 
sash ; she is inside with her back to the 
door. Happily I escape without my 
presence and the fact of my haviQg over- 
heard his speech being suspected by either 
of them. I forget my book, and rush up 
to our room, where Claire is dressiug for 
the garden-party. 

" He's the best-natured, dearest fellow in 
the world," I say impulsively; and then I 
tell Claire what he has said, and add, " He 
shall not think that I want to shirk it; 
I shall stay at home and work with him.'' 

Claire is arranging the festoons of a 
delicate rose-coloured polonaise over the 
flouncings and puffings of a silver-grey skirt. 
Her hat is a combination iu felt and silk 
and satiQ of the same colours. The counter- 
parts of the costume and the hat are lying 
on the bed, ready for me to induct myself 
into them, and I feel almost heroic as I 
resolve to renounce them all, and stay at 
home scribbling for dear Duty's sake. 

There is a little pause, during which my 
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heaxt beats quickly at the recollection of Lis 
good-nature, of the ringing clear manlinoBS 
of the tones in which he has expressed it — 
and at the prospect of that sympathetic 
companionship which I shall have with him 
this afternoon. Then Claire turns round, 
and I forget him, myself, everything; for 
Claire is paler than I ever saw her before, 
and it seems to me that it is the pallor of 
pain. She stands here an exquisite model of 
herseK, but with all the bewitching piquancy 
of her beauty tamed and dulled. 

" What is it ? " I cry out, as she stands 
quite Btm, looking at me. And »he gasps 
out a little short sigh, and sends one of her 
best smiles sparkling out from her eyes and 
mouth, and answers — 

^^ Nothing ; only how do I look ? It seems 
to me that I want something stronger than 
pinks and greys." 

^* It seems to me that you're not well 
enough to go, Claire," I say anxiously. 
" Stay at home with us." 

"What have I said, that she winces so? 
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Can it be possible that she has some special 
interest in going to this garden-party at 
the Brothertons' of which I am ignorant ? 

"No, thank you, Tim," she says, turning 
sharply round to face the glass again, and 
elaborating the arrangement of her veil ; 
" nothing — ^no power on earth would induce 
me to stay at home this afternoon, so don't 
go through the form of proposing it." 

She catches up her gloves and parasol, 
she gives me a hasty kiss, and runs out of 
the room. And when I follow her, feeling 
bewildered, I find her standing with papa 
and Aunt Helen in the hall, just going to 
get into the brougham. 

As I appear on the scene in my morning 
dress. Aunt Helen surges towards me in 
amazement. "Why are you not dressed?" 
she begins ; " how long do you mean to keep 
us waiting ? Mr. Vincent, look at this ! " 

I stutter out an explanation of the cause 
of my determination to stay at home, and 
papa receives it with resignation. But 
Aunt Helen protests against it volubly, and 
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for once Claire does not say a word for me. 
She is already seated in the brougham 
looking out through the window that is 
farthest from the hall-door, perfectly unin- 
terested in the discussion, apparently per- 
fectly indifferent as to whether I go or stay 
at home. In the bitterness of my spirit at 
this novel neglect from her I grow more 
obstinate ! My beautiful sister evidently 
thinks that home is the proper place for 
unattractive Tim. AU the humiliating 
" ugly princess " sensations beset me, and 
I turn away and run to the study and bury 
my head in a sofa-cushion, where I remain 
crying for the next quarter of an hour, in 
utter forgetfiilness of the work I have stayed 
at home to do, of the one who is going to 
help me, of the pretty pink and grey cos- 
tume, and the pleasure I might have experi- 
enced in wearing it if none of these things 
had happened — of everything, in short, save 
Claire, and the change in her. 

I recall everything to my recollection 
with a jerk as a firm light step strikes upon 
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my ear, and I raise a mottled, steaming, tear- 
furrowed face from the pillow just as Theo 
Bligh comes in through the window. He is 
singing and whistling, and smoking all at 
the same time, but he ceases from song 
and his cigar abruptly as he catches sight 
of me. 

" What on earth ai-e you doing here ? " 
he asks, and there is not a particle of pleasure 
at the sight of me in his tone. 

" I heard what you said to Aunt Helen," 
I gurgle out, " quite by accident, and I 
couldn't let you think me lazy, so I wouldn't 
go to the Brothertons', I stayed to work 
with you." 

"What a beastly bore!" he says, with 
most uncomplimentary emphasis, shying his 
hat at a bust of Sir Walter Scott. "You 
have gone and upset everything, Tim. I 
wanted you to go and enjoy yourseK with 
your Sydney Dale, and to do away with the 
possibility of Aunt Helen finding fault with 
you ; and your staying at home will spoil it 
aU." 
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He speaks in a seriously vexed and dis- 
appointed tone. 

*' Aunt Helen can bear the idea of my 
losing any pleasure very calmly,'* I say 
bitterly. I did not expect raptures from 
him, but I did expect something like a 
cordial recognition from him of my evident 
desire to show gratitude to him and to 
make him think well of me. 

" Well ! you are a goose," he says, with a 
sigh. *^ Here, you've done it now, so we may 
as well make the best of it. Poor Tim! 
you're always in for it in some way or other ; 
they will both be awfully annoyed with you 
for staying at home." 

" Aunt Helen is always annoyed with me, 
whatever I do," I say with vigour ; " and 
as for Sydney Dale ! I don't know what 
Claire could have meant ; I " 

'^ I wasn't thinking of Sydney Dale," he 
interrupts quietly. "Nevermind; I'm glad 
you have stayed at home, any way, though 
it was my bounden duty to reprove you for 
it at first. Now, look here : let us clear ofi" 
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this business as soon as we can, and then go 

out for a prowl." 

1 joyfully fall into his present mood, and 

pleasant proposition. For an hour we 

scratch away incessantly without speaking. 

Then, as I finish my portion of the task, I 

say— 

" I have done." 

" And I shall have done in five minutes. 
Go and get your hat," he says in a most 

fraternal tone of despotism, and I go away 
as promptly as if it were his place to com- 
mand, my duty to obey. 

It must be purity of conscience, and a 
sense of duty done, which makes my spirit 
seem so Hght now. Not even the sight of 
the pink and grey costume causes me a 
pang of regret for possible pleasure missed 
— ^not even the recollection of the mystery 
that came into Claire's manner just before 
her departure has power to cast a gloom 
over me. For once in my grown-up life I 
am supremely, excitedly happy ! For once 
I see, with a delighted joy for the expression 
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of which words are weak, I am looking 
well! 

AU sign of the storm which has raged 
within me has passed away. My eyes axe 
no longer heavy, red-lidded, dull, and hope- 
less. My complexion, now that the tear- 
stains are effaced, is white in the summer 
heat, warm with rosy reflections. And the 
coils of hair that I am winding round my 
head in thick soft rolls, it is unjust of any 
one to call it red, when everyhody calls 
the same shade ^^heautifiil" when they 
see it on the heads of the women in the 
paintings of the old Venetian masters. 

Though my heart is beating, though my 
hands are trembling with impatience to be 
down and setting out on this prowl which 
he has proposed, the instinct of making 
myself look as well as I can is thoroughly 
roused within me, and I steadily pursue 
it. The passion for being pretty, which 
lives in every woman's heart, has been dor- 
mant hitherto in me. But it is awakened 
now, and I cherish it into strength, greet 
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it gladly as a friend who has been unfairly 
swept away from me. I open our common 
wardrobe and take a hasty survey of the 
dresses that are hanging therein. Aunt 
Helen has always insisted on keeping me 
in paUid hues, "to tone down the vulgar 
warmth of my hair," she says. I have been 
condemned to indisposed greens and blues. 
To-day I will have none of them ! Fraught 
with a sudden resolve to make the best of 
myself, and to find out if, after all, that best 
is so unattractive, I snatch down a bronzed- 
gold semi-transparent dress of Claire's that 
appears to be made of idealized silk, and 
array myself in it. 

It is one of those partially loose French 
bodices which adapt themselves to any figure 
if properly made, and it adapts itself to 
mine marvellously. My experiment has 
succeeded! As I finish myseK off at the 
neck and wrists with some ruffles of old 
point lace, and put a black velvet hat with 
a metallic looking feather in it, that turns 
to flame-colour in the sun, on my head, 
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I curtsey to myseK in gratitude for all I 
have done for myseK. 

I am a different being as I go downstairs. 
No fairy godmother ever effected a greater 
change than has been effected in me by 
this sudden fancy of mine. And I know, 
though I have great pleasure in Claire's 
dress and hat, that the change comes from 
within more than from without. 

At any rate, the change is such, that 
when I go in, trying to look unconscious, 
and say, "I am ready," he looks at me 
with such a look as mortal man has never 
bestowed upon me before — with such a 
look as Claire is in the habit of receiving 
from the great majority — and says — • 

"It was a happy thought of yours to 
stay at home this afternoon, Tim. I 
shouldn't have known what to do without 
you." 

The others being out, and the twins not 
counting as anything in the family calcula- 
tions, I have the delicious feehng upon 
me of being as free as air, and I take the 
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responsibility of disposing of myseK upon 
myself with a vivacious ardour that amuses 
him. 

" We'll go to the otter-pool," I propose. 
" It's only two miles from here, and if we 
take Heartless and Music with us we may 
have some fan. We may do what we like 
until it's time to come home to the eight 
o'clock dinner." 

"I'll take your father's pole," he says, 
and then we go round to the kennel, 
and take the two old otter-hounds, who 
have been in many an otter fray, and start 
on an expedition that Aunt Helen would 
countermand with a bellow, if she were 
only conscious of it. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

"music" and "HEARTLESS." 

It is half-past four by the time we get 
fairly under weigh, and start for the otter- 
pool. The air is sultry. There is a hush 
in nature's usual noises ; and a cloudy splen- 
dour in the atmosphere, that is languor- 
inducing, but very delighiful, as we have 
nothing to do but enjoy it. We saunter 
very slowly over the lawn, through the 
wildemess, down into the meadows, through 
which the river twists and turns in a 
thousand involutions. We are rather proud 
of our river in these parts. It takes its 
rise in the bosom of some hiUs that tower 
in the heart of a broad expanse of moorland, 
whose shadow we can just see in the far 
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horizonj from our lawn. And it has many 
of the wild and free characteristics of its 
birth-place, at some portions of its career. 
But here, in the meadow-lands under our 
house, the Eaven glides along gaily and 
brightly, under over-arching trees, between 
flower-laden banks, like a river in a pastoral 
poem. 

The meadow-sweet in tempting pro- 
fusion is perfuming the air ; the great 
golden king-cups are rearing their heads 
tantalizingly near to the bank; the water 
ripples, ripples along, with a dreary murmur ; 
there is no breeze abroad, but some aspens 
shiver according to their wont, and make 
light whisperings to which I feel induced to 
pause and listen. It is all famihar, and yet 
it is all strange to me to-day. I must have 
been steeped in this atmosphere, have 
seen these flowers bloom, have Hstened to 
these sounds, hundreds of times in the 
course of the nineteen summers of my 
life. Yet I realize them all for the first 
time to-day; and I realize them with an 
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intensity of enjoyment that has a dash of 
pain in it. 

We stroll along the bank, and I get my 
arms filled with meadow-sweet, and king- 
cups, and spoil one sleeve of Claire's almost 
new dress with the wet stem and foliage of 
a water-lily. Never mind ! I am having 
my day — hardly that, but my hour. The 
future must take care of itself. 

When we reach the otter-pool, our keen- 
ness for the sport has considerably 
diminished. The hounds sniff about a 
cavernous looking hole in the bank for a 
few minutes, and then lie down and pant, 
as if they were almost relieved to find that 
the old dog-otter, who has given them so 
many tough days' work, is absent. I sit 
and make ridiculous wreaths, which I 
twine about my hat, and round the necks 
of Music and Heartless ; and Mr. Theo 
Bhgh performs feats of skill with the 
pole, balancing it on the top of his head, 
on the palms of his hands ; finally, he is so 
appallingly boyish, he tries to do it on his 
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nose, and papa's favourite pole splashes 
into the river and glides away down-stream. 

He shies stones and sticks at it to 
accelerate its progress, and does not make 
the slightest effort to recover it, until I 
tell him that the loss of papa's pet pole 
would cause cark and care at Ravensboume. 
Then he splashes iato the river as care- 
lessly as he suffered the pole to fall in, 
and presently comes out with his salvage, 
wet up to his waist. 

He pooh-poohs all my representations 
as to the certainty of his catching cold. 
He disregards all my entreaties, that he 
will run back to the house for dry clothing 
and hot brandy-and-water. He laughs at 
me for being such a goose as to be wistfully, 
genuinely anxious about him. He has 
"been wet through hundreds of times in 
his life," he tells me, as he sits down by 
my side — "wet through for days and 
nights together, and no one ever cared 
before whether he died of damp or dry-rot." 
A sudden irrepressible desire to know 
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more about him, to know something of his 
past, of his prospects, of his age, of his 
hopes and wishes, seizes me, and I blurt 
out awkwardly in my earnestness — 

'* Are not you and your family very fond 
of one another ? or have you been separated 
from them a good deal ? *' 

''I was ill the proud and happy position 
before I came down here • of * caring for 
nobody — no not I, and nobody caring for 
me,' " he rejoins lightly. " Yes, by the way, 
I was rather fond of Aunt Helen before 
I came here — ^very fond of her, I may say," 
he adds thoughtfully. 

"And don't you feel quite as fond of her 
now?" I strive to say it as one who is 
strictly impartial and unprejudiced. But a 
glow of pride and something sweeter shoots 
through my being, and makes me falter from 
the new warmth it puts into me. He is 
chivalrously displeased on my account with 
his Aunt Helen! Well, if her hate wins 
me his liking, I am satisfied. I listen 
eagerly for his next words. They come. 
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" How magnificently Claire stands up at 
her and pays back shot for shot," he says 
admiringly. " By the way, Miss Tim, why 
don't yon fight your own battles? all the 
fighting Claire does is on your account, I 
observe." 

"Claire always has been able to speak 
and to fight, and, to do everything better 
than I can," I say truthfully. And then he 
leans his head on his elbow quite close to 
me, and says, in that tenderly confidential 
way of his which becomes him as well as 
any other of his many manners — 

"Look here: you and I get on so weU, 
that we ought to know more about each 
other than we do. I want you to take an 
interest in me, Tim. Am I not a selfish 
fellow to ask it?" 

Selfish ! If ever I think the curled dar- 
ling at my side " selfish" for desiring me to be 
interested in him what a cold and hardened 
woman I shall have become ! Why, his 
mere presence to-day has had the effect 
upon me that the gracious sun has upon a 
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half-opened flower that has been nipped by 
a cutting wind ! Like a woman, I am ready- 
instantly to render him far fuller service 
than he requires at my hands. Like a fool, 
I make manifest this readiness. 

" I wish I could do more good to you than 
' take an interest in you,' " I say : *' that's no 
good from me, but I do it already. Neither 
Claire nor I can help liking you, though we 
made up our minds to leave you to the twins 
when you came here first; and after your 
kindness to me to-day, of course we shall 
like you better. How I wish we could do 
more for you ! " 

** Claire and you hunt in couples, don't 
you ? " he asks — " at least, you always speak 
of 'us' and 'we.' I suppose you're en- 
tirely in each other's confidence." 

"Entirely," I say, with energy. 

''You're the dearest Httle thing in the 
world, Tim," he says, tearing my fading 
flowers from my hand, and taking that 
member into his own safe keeping. "Let 
me see ! What was I going to say ? Oh 
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yes, I want to tell you what I have been 
about all my life, and what I wish to do 
now." 

He tells the tale of a bereft childhood, of 
a neglected and heart-hungry boyhood, of 
a manhood marked by failure, of passionate 
yearnings for love that has never been 
yielded to him, of misused opportunities, of 
a naturally careless nature growing gradu- 
ally more and more reckless until it has been 
arrested in its downward course by " 

"By what?" I question eagerly, as he 
pauses abruptly in his narrative, and sends 
a flat pebble skimmering along the surface 

of the water; and when all the " ducks and 
drakes" it leaves in its track have widened 
away, he answers — 

" By coming in contact with you." 
He does not say more than this, and I sit 
in silence, stultified almost by a feeling of 
overweening happiness, letting the sweet 
truth sink into my heart. I am in Paradise ! 
I, the ugly duck of the family, have unwit- 
tingly established such an influence over 
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this erring Apollo that he has selected me 
as his guide, philosopher, and friend. Woe 
for me if it turns out to be but a fool's 
paradise after all. 

Presently iato the midst of our medita- 
tions the twiQS come, homeward bound from 
a walk and a visit to the rectory. They are 
warm and fluttered. They are cooing as 
they approach about some visitors who have 
just arrived at the Polands', and who appear 
to have created a lively interest in their 
virgiQ breasts — ^too great an iaterest, 
happily for me, for them to do more than 
manifest a fleeting surprise at the scene 
upon which they have chanced, and the 
situation of the actors in it. 

' ' The Polands are going to walk up after 
dinner and bring their friends with them. 
Tim, won't it be nice ? " Mabel says. 

''And we'll all play croquet," Magdalen 
says; ''and we ought to go home now and 
dress for dinner. We're going to wear our 
blues. Claire will be in pink, you know; and 
hadn't you better put on — Why! good 
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gracious, Tim! you've got on Claire's 
dress." 

In a spasm of mortification at this ruth- 
less exposure of my weak attempt to deck 
my ugliness in his eyes by means of bor- 
rowed plumes, I exclaim, angrily — 

" Don't be so foohsh, Magdalen." 

'* Have Claire and you swopped, then?" 
Mabel asks, and I rise up reluctantly, for 
I see Theo Bligh is laughing, and beg my 
sisters not to talk of matters which they 
do not understand, and suggest that we had 
better all go home without delay. 

My hour is over, and no mistake. It was 
such a golden one, and now in a moment it 
is tarnished. Theo Bligh roars with most 
unsympathetic laughter, when Mabel (who 
always experiences a diflBlculty in detaching 
what mind she has from anything to which 
she has fastened it) babbles on that she 
'^ really thought it was Claire, until she 
caught sight of my red hair." He has cast 
away every atom of the manly seriousness 
that he had exhibited while we were alone, 
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and all the way home he amuses us with 
impromptu comic operettas. He dances a 
break-down at a cow,, until that outraged 
animal bellows and stamps its foot savagely, 
on which the twins scream, and appropriate 
him as their protector, clinging to his arms, 
and altogether demoralizing me by making 
ghastly boobies of themselves. And lastly, 
he places the last straw on my overweighted 
spirit, by singing, "Look down below, lady! 
look down below," and holding out his 
arms in an impassioned way to a lady who 
is standing on a bill not far off — an austere 
conventional woman of whom papa thinks 
very highly, because she reads all his books, 
and makes a point of praising them to his 
face. All this buffoonery would have 
amused me very much a day or two ago. 
But to-day, after the insight he has given 
me into his higher nature, it mortifies and 
irritates me to see what a boy he becomes 
on the shortest notice, with or without 
sufficient cause. 
We reach home, and find that papa, 
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Aniit Helen, and Claire have not returned 
yet, and that it is half-past seven o'clock. 
There is plenty of time to dress. The twins, 
still babbling about the Polands and the 
Polands' friends (the creatures who are 
coming to play croquet), melt away into 
their own room, discoursing to each other as 
to what flower they shall wear with their 
blues. Theo remains outside on the terrace, 
clinging to the last ashes of one of his pet 
cigars, and I get myself into my own room, 
and try to decide as to the best way of 
teUing Claire ''all about it" at once when 
she comes in. And the mere thinking of it 
makes me cavil at the phrase " all about it." 
What is it ? What have I to teU ? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, save that I have been 
ridiculously happy, and . ridiculously cast 
down. 

I sit down on the sofa at the foot of the 
bed, and lazily proceed to take off the old 
point lace which I had put on some hours 
before with ecstatic haste. I go on, after 
my usual habit, to empty my pocket, and I 
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find a letter there — a letter wHch I leisurely 
open and begin reading : "I have nothing 

to offer you but love " and I pause, and 

dash the letter back into my pocket, shot 
through the heart by the sudden remem- 
brance that it is not my property, but 
Claire's. 

I shiver at finding myself on the brink 
of a discovery concerning Claire which she, 
my confidante; my sister, my idol, has sedu- 
lously concealed from me. Curiosity claims 
me for his own. Who has been loving 
Claire, lately? I haven't seen anything 
symptomatic of such a state of things in 
any one who has been about the house for 
the last few weeks. Perhaps (my heart 
leaps lightly at the thought) it is our old 
friend, Sydney Dale. But why hasn't she 
told me ? 

She comes into the room as I am be- 
wildering myself about it, and I see at a 
glance that she is the Claire I have known 
aU my life, and not the chilled and altered 
being who left me in uncertainty early in 
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the affcemoon. She has enjoyed herself 
very much, and Sydney Dale has come 
home with them, she tells me. And then 
I disburden my mind, and tell her how I 
have worn her dress, and spent my after- 
noon, and spoUt her sleeve, and nearly 
read her letter ! 

She hstens with keen, but not displeased, 
attention. When I finish, she says, with 
her sudden smUe that is like a sun-burst, 
"I'm glad you didn't read the folly; " and 
she takes the letter out of the pocket, tears 
it into a dozen pieces, and as she throws 
it away, says with an air of relief, " That's 
done with, any way. Come, darling Tim ! 
let me help you to dress ; I'm ready arrayed, 
you know. Who are these friends of the 
Polands' ? " 

"I don't know," I answer curtly, for I 
want to get back to the subject of Theo 
Bligh, and what he has said, and how he 
has said it, and how I really wish her 
to like him, for that there is a great deal 
more in him than she imagines. And she 
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just wafts aside all these remarks of mine 
in her airiest manner. 

" You, dear Tim ! " she says, when I be- 
come very pertinacious and try to insist on 
her saying that she will take an interest 
in him, and will not suffer herself to be 
blindly prejudiced against him any longer. 
^' You, dear Tim ! you're satisfied with him, 
and surely that is enough for all purposes — 
for his and for yours; what more do you 
want ? " 

*' That you should do him justice," I cry 
earnestly. 

**I do him full justice; I estimate him 
very thoroughly, I assure you, dear Tim. 
I never saw you look so jolly as you do 
to-night; but I'm perplexed about some- 
thing for your hair ; you must wear my jet 
comb ; " and she drags her comb out of her 
own lovely, cloudy hair, and fastens my 
ruddy coils up with it. 

" And what will you wear ? " I ask. 

'* Nothing. Did you never feel too tired 
to care to look well, Tim ? I am feeling so 
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to-night. What use has the face and figure 
you all call so pretty been to me ? It ha& 
never brought me happiness yet, and it 
never TviU — ^I feel sure of that. I'm sick 
of everything." She winds up with start- 
ling vehemence, and then she puts her arms 
round my neck, and says, " Tim, don't you 
make any mistake, dear. Enjoy this plea- 
sant, selfish young wretch's society, but 
don't get to care more about him than you 
would for one of the beasts that perish. I 
shall come to curse him if he casts a cloud 
over you." 

She is not like herseK. She is metamor- 
phosed from my pretty debonnaire Claire into- 
a Vengeance for this moment. As the 
second dinner-beU is ringing, I have only 
time -to say — 

"I wish you would take the trouble to- 
know him a little better. You wouldn't 
misjudge him after one such conversation 
as he and I have had together this after- 
noon." And she answers, as we fly down-^ 
stairs — 
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"I'll take yonr word for it. You're 
looking yonr best, Tim — ^that's the chief 
consideration with me to-night." 

We have a comfortable dinner on the 
whole. Very often the occupants of a 
country house in the summer season come 
to the stage of hating each other all round 
by dinner time, in consequence of haying 
had each other to entertain all day long. But 
this day we have been separated by the 
grace of the Brothertons, and so are fully 
equal to the task of tackling one another 
at the dinner-table. Moreover, a fresh 
element is introduced — Sydney Dale dines 
with us. 

How shall I describe Sydney Dale ! Dear 
old fellow, he lives in my memory as one of 
the dearest, and best, and best-looking of 
God's creatures! But, somehow or other, 
I invariably forget all about him directly he 
is gone. But papa always says he '' might 
be a model for a Hercules, he is such a 
splendidly grown, and proportioned fellow." 
Be kind enough to imagine Hercules in the 
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broadcloth of to-day, and you will save me 
an immense deal of descriptive trouble. 

Papa is in one of his best moods to-night, 
and his best moods are delightful. I am 
sitting next to him, and he makes me 
recount to him the story of the afternoon. 
He is pleased to find that his copy is ready 
for the printer, he is amused at the 
impromptu otter-hunt which ended in 
nothing, he is pleased to observe that I am 
looking very much better than he ever saw 
me look before. By his manner he makes 
me of importance in my own eyes, and in 
the eyes of the others ; and just as the spirit 
of elation is causing me to forget everything 
that is outside this temporary proud posi- 
tion, he says — 

" I shall be glad when I hear that young 
fellow is thinking of going, Tim. Aunt 
Helen doesn't say anything about it, but I 
can see that she is annoyed at his prolong- 
ing his visit ; she feels that she was the 
cause of his coming here — ^innocent as she 
was of it." 
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' * ** Why, she asked him here ! " I say indig- 
^v-^ rHantly. "She wished him to marry the 
twins, and she's only savage now because 
•^, .she sees " 

I stop in confusion, and papa asks inci- 
sively — 

"What does she see?" 

" That he doesn't want to marry them, 
I suppose," I answer in a crestfallen way. 

" Whether he wants to marry the twins 
or not is of very little consequence," papa 
says quietly. "You're clever enough, Tim, 
to know that he's no match for one of my 
daughters. If you think Claire is likely to 
make a fool of herself, tell me." 

" Claire make a fool of herself — ^with him, 
do you mean ? Oh, papa, how blind you 
are I " I say ; and he laughs and calls me 
his " ingenuous Tim." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

m LOVE AND DOUBT. 

** When first I met thee young and warm. 
There hung such truth about thee." 

Why do I feel like a pariah and an outcast 
this night? I have done nothing wrong, 
nothing deserving of censure, and yet here 
I am stranded on the lone, lorn shore of my 
own seK during that depressing half hour 
after dinner which we ladies enjoy by our- 
selves. Claire is tenderly loving to me 
when she does speak, but she does seem 
to dislike speaking so very much to-night. 
She has " talked herself out at the garden- 
party," she says. '* Will I mind letting her 
rest and be thankful for the fact that she 
need not exert herseK any more to-night ? " 
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As for the twins, they are swamped in their 
expectations of pleasure consequent upon 
the arrival of the Polands and the Polands'^ 
friends. And as for Aunt Helen ! — ^I recoil 
from her. I have never liked her, but to- 
night I hate her as if she were an ugly Fate. 
She has only spoken one sentence to me, 
but in that one sentence there are worlds of 
venom. 

" If I were in your place, Tim, I wouldn't 
make myseK so cheap as you are doing. 
Nothing will come of it but mortification ; 
and for your father's sake, I would avert 
that." 

She is so large, fair, and placid — she is so 
palpably " right," that original sin prompts 
me to rise up and beat her, and I have hard 
work to withstand the promptings of original 
sin. I have not self-possession enough nor 
hypocrisy enough to pretend to misunder- 
stand her. I know that she means me to 
feel that I have been indiscreet, unmaidenly, 
in wandering away through the heavy^ 
luscious, heat-oppressed air, to rippling 
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streams and quiet meadows with Theo Bligh. 
But though I smart under the dull lash of 
her disapprobation, how I enjoy the remem- 
brance of my indiscretion ! how I long for 
biTYi to come in that I may read in his eyes 
— ^in those wonderful eyes that reflect every 
emotion, and flash and cloud like a summer 
storm — ^how I long to read in them that he 
remembers it too, and likes the memory ! 

I pant for sympathy! It is no use. 
Claire is tired and not inclined to be talka- 
tive ; but at least she can listen. I plant 
myseK on a. footstool at her feet, I loU my 
head back on her lap, I take her tiny 
darling hands iq mine (I am at fever heat 
to-night, but her hands bum mine), and I 
say— 

"We had such a deHcious ramble along 
by the otter-pool, Claire ; I never saw the 
place look so lovely as it did to-day." 

*^ Why on earth can't you use idiomatic 
EngHsh, and say you had a ^ pleasant walk,' " 
Claire answers testily: "people never 'ram- 
ble' in real life; it's confined to those 
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abominable little children's books where all 
the exemplary characters behave unnatu- 
rally." 

"You have no idea how sensibly Theo 
Bligh can talk when he gets alone with 
one," I say confidentially, though I feel 
rather crushed by the way in which Claire 
seems disposed to treat my conversational 
advances. 

" I should recommend your getting alone 
with him very often, then, for he certainly 
Tery rarely talks sensibly when there is 
more than one present." 

" I know that he wishes you to like him, 
Claire," I plead earnestly, for I cannot bear 
to think that Claire's hand is against us too. 
It is quite trying enough to have papa and 
Aunt Helen drawn up in battle array against 
the furtherance of this sudden friendship 
between Theo and myself, which seems to 
me in its dawning to be the sweetest thing 
the world can ever hold for me. 

^' How very good of him to give a thought 
to me in the matter ! " Claire says languidly. 
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** I am not the rose, but I am near it. Dear 
Tim," she cries, rousing up into sudden 
animation, "take care! Sydney Dale is 
"worth a dozen of this fickle, feather-headed 
yomig fellow, who will gather women just as 
he did my tea-roses last night, that their 
sweetness may please him for a moment 
before he throws them away." 

" I am sure you misunderstand him," I 
say in a low voice, for Aunt Helen has surged 
up to within ear-shot ; and before I can get 
Claire all to myseK again, the Polands and 
their friends come in, and Theo Bligh and 
Sydney Dale saunter up to the open window 
with their cigars in their mouths. 

The twins unquestionably are lacking in 
the great womanly gifts of tact and discern- 
ment. These two men who accompany. 
Mr. and Mrs. Poland are as imlikely to 
indulge in gay fooling among the croquet 
hoops with my expectant sisters as they are 
to play leap-frog or balance otter-poles on 
their noses, after the manner of Theo Bligh. 

The elder of the two, Mr. Murray, is a man 
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with a name in literature, and a reputation 
that ought to have filtered through their 
ears to the minds of the twins, for they must 
have heard frequent mention of him. Papa 
quotes him often as the most classical of 
living Enghsh writers, as a purist in style, 
as a man who ought to do a great deal more 
than he — ever has done, or ever will do* 
Papa knows him already, it appears; hut 
the rest of us see him for the first time 
to-night, and this is how he looks, and 
what he seems to me to he. 

He is of middle age, rather stout, and very 
pale, with a singularly sweet smUe, and 
singularly sympathetic brilliant eyes. He 
is devoid of those attributes of commanding 
height and deportment which often cause a 
man to be called distinguished looking, but 
he is so by the mere force of a most perfectly 
orgaiiized and most thoroughly refined in- 
tellect. Without being skilled iq physiognomy 
I can tell at once that the man sitting so 
quietly by me is an ardent-natured, keen- 
minded mau— a gentleman, a humorist, a 
scholar — and a failure. 
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There is a buzz at the other end of the 
room, where every one is holding forth at 
once, it appears to me. But here by the 
couch, from which Claire has just risen and 
walked away, there is twilight silence. I 
am still on the footstool, leaning my head 
back • against the sofa cushion, and Mr. 
Murray has taken a seat close to me, and I 
am watching him with interest, for his plain 
mobile face has won my liking already. 

" Your father is a fortunate fellow to have 
you all grown up about him," he begius. 
" When I go out of my study it is into 
rooms that are dull and devoid of every 
trace of a femimne presence, exceptiug that 
of the housemaid's, which is not an attrac- 
tive one." 

I cast about in my mind for a suitably 
answer, and can find none. Is he bachelor, 
widower, or childless married man with a 
duU wife who has no taste? I develop a 
decided distaste to the unconscious Mrs. 
Murray instantly, but I refrain from express- 
ing it, and fall back upon my own family for 
conversational sustenance. 
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" Papa could spare the twins very well 
indeed," I say with injudicious frankness : 
" they're pretty enough to look at, but they 
tore him." 

" He couldn't spare your other sister and 
you so well, then, you mean me to under- 
Btand?" he says, smiling. 

"Well, I'm not pretty to look at," I say, 
rising up, " but I'm useful to papa ; and 
Claire is — ^but you saw her ? " 

*^ A lovely creature ! " he says in his soft, 
filow tone of perfect appreciation. " Is that 
your brother? " he asks, pointing to Theo, 
who is leaning half in at the window, talking 
in subdued tones to Claire. My heart gives 
a satisfied bound — Claire is not going to be 
unreasonably antagonistic to him. 
^ " No, he is not a brother ; he's a great 
friend who is staying with us." 

*'He's a nice-looking lad," Mr. Murray 
says, composedly; and I have hard work 
to subdue my inclination to go away from 
our stranger guest, and leave him to meditate 
on his gross sin of commission. To speak of 
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the handsomest living creature as " a nice- 
looking lad ! " Annoyance keeps me silent. 

" They're a bonnie pair," my unconscious 
tormentor continues, and I can stand it 
no longer. The figures of Claire and Theo 
are receding in the dim distance on the 
lawn. I feel that I, too, must go out inta 
the fresh air. Out of politeness, and not 
out of any desire for his society now^ 
Isay— 

" It's pleasanter out in the garden ; vsdll 
you come ? " 

He follows me, and we go out. Sydney 
Dale, Mr. Poland, and the twins are simply 
banging about the balls. Papa and the 
other stranger are having a pohtical 
argument. Aunt Helen has fallen a prey 
to a long statement, which Mrs. Poland- 
feels herself called upon to make, con- 
cerning the shortcomings of her domestics. 
Claire and Theo are out of sight ; and Mr. 
Murray claims attention at my hands. 

We have been taujght our social duty 
well in this respect. Papa never suffers us 
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to neglect a guest ; so now, though I would 
rather stand aside and conjecture why and 
where my sister and my friend have gone, 
I am obliged to exert myself, 

" You live in London, I suppose ? " I say. 

" Yes ; in a bam of a house in EusseU 
Square, where I am alone chiefly, but where 
I sometimes get two very distinct sets of 
visitors— the only ones who ever come to 
brighten and bless my sohtude." 

I don't like to ask him of whom he 
speaks, but I suppose I look as if I wished 
to know, for he goes on — 

" Shall I tell you about them ? The ones 
who come to brighten my solitude are a set 
of Bohemians, excellent good fellows, aU 
of them, clever, and hard-working ; and, by 
Jove I nearly as unsuccessful as I am 
myseK — ^fellows whose plays are damned, 
and who are always out of the way when 
Fame blows her trumpet and Fortune 
distributes her gifts, but right good fellows 
for all that, who manage to say much 
better things than ever get into print." 
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"And the otliers?'' I qnestion eagerly, 
for again he has caught my interest, and 
won my sympathy. 

"The others are the visions of a very 
brief bit of by-gone happiness. Miss 
Vincent. I lost my poor wife about a year 
ago. I never cared to look back — ^the present 
and the future were enough for me while one 
' of the most beautiful and the best of God's 
creatures lived for me, and loved me; her 
beauty and her goodness kept me straight, 
and made me work ; but she died just when I 
wanted her most, and now I've only myself 
to take care of myself for, so the inducement 
to be careful isn't strong." 

In my vast pity for his sorrow and his 
solitariness, in my longing to be able to 
comfort him ever so httle, I take up my 
injudicious parable, and say — 

" But who can tell what may happen, Mr. 
Murray ? You're not old enough to give up 
everything and let yourself drift, though 
you have had such a great grief. I shall 
always be sorry when I hear of you now. I 
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shall think of yon writing in a gloomy study. 
Does it look into a garden ? " I hastily pull 
up to ask. 

"It looks out against a dead wall which is 
frequently decorated with chalk by the 
tradesmen' s boys . ' ' 

" Have you any flowers in your window ? '* 

** Not a leaf, not a flower, and I never see 
a bit of blue in the sky half the size of 
Helen's eyes ! " He adds tenderly — " God in 
heaven, to think that they should have 
closed in their last sleep before mine I" 

For a minute or two there is silence 
between us. A heavy cloud of sorrow is 
over his face, and I dare not try to lift it 
by any frivolous utterance — and any utter- 
ance of mine would be frivolous after that 
last most solemn one of his. At the end 
of the minute a servant stumps out with a 
tray, and some slender-necked bottles. He 
rouses himself to say — 

** There is a time for everything, though, 
and this seems to be the time for some 
Eudesheimer. May I give you some ? " 
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I shake my head. I hate the interruption. 
Had it not been for this he would have gone 
on talking about himself, and his dead 
wife, and I am in a mood to sympathise 
thoroughly with the element of melancholy 
to-night. The spirits that had been so high 
down by the otter-pool are quenched now. 
Moreover, independent of my selfish desire 
to listen to tones that are congenial and 
that treat of a subject that does not demand 
animation or a show of anything but quiet 
interest — independent of all this, it appeals 
to the latent spirit of poetry within me to 
hear this man lamenting his lost wife. It 
sounds to me almost like a page from an 
antique romance. Her beauty, her bene- 
ficent influence over him, her early death, 
her unforgotten memory ! I hate the Eude- 
sheimer which has put an end to the pathos 
of the situation, and leffe me time for wonder- 
ing vaguely again where Claire and Theo 
BUgh have gone. 

Mrs. Poland has wound up her narrative 
of \Yrongs which she has suffered at the 
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hands of a contumacious cook, and a carnal- 
minded housemaid who has been seen to 
smile upon a rising baker. Papa has 
brought his poUtical argument to a close. 
The four croquet players have given up the 
effete attempt to play a game about which 
they even fail to feign an interest. The atmo- 
sphere is far clearer than it has been all day, 
and the moon is sailing high in the cloud- 
less heavens. What is it that oppresses, 
nearly chokes me, that weighs me down and 
enervates me as the burden and heat of the 
day failed to do ? Sydney Dale advances to 
my side just as papa walks up to join Mr. 
Murray. 

*' I have been envying you your daughters, 
Vincent," the latter says ; and I return a 
^hort and decided negative to Sydney's 
proposition that I should go down on the 
lawn, for I want to hear how my new friend 
will talk to a man. 

^^ They're not bad for a scratch team, are 
they ? ' ' papa says, laughing. ^ ^ They all have 
their vocations, and they fulfil them toler- 
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ably well. The twins have a faculty for 
decorating drawing-rooms, both with their 
presence and with woolwork: it's aston- 
ishing how useful girls are who know how 
to sit about judiciously, and listen to the 
right things." 

*^And what is your vocation?" Mr. 
Murray asks me in his soft slow tones. 

*^ To understand what is meant, and to be 
able to read through the lines of what is 
said — ^which not one woman in a thousand 
can do," papa answers for me, putting his 
hand kindly on my shoulder. '* Claire's is 
to send men to the devil." 

*' She has never done so yet," I put in. 

** She's doing it fast enough now," papa 
mutters ; and then I know that he has 
harked back to that absurd idea of his as to 
there being something between Claire and 
Theo. 

" She isn't the only one of the family on 
whom that great gift has been bestowed," 
Mr. Murray says as placidly as if he were 
saying good-morning ; and I glance quickly 
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at tinij to find those large soft briUiant eyes 
of liis, that are as tender and true as a 
woman's, bent upon me admiringly. And 
my vanity is flattered. There is balm in 
Gilead still for me ! At any rate, this clever, 
briUiant man must recognize in me a 
certain intelligence which in his estimation 
compensates for the want of that personal 
attractiveness which I never strongly 
coveted until to-day. 

'* Why wouldn't you come to the Brother- 
tons', Tim?" Sydney is muttering on my 
other side. " I was in to play for the hunt 
eleven against the ^th eleven this after- 
noon, but I gave it up and sent my brother 
as my substitute, for I made sure you would 
be at the Brothertons'." 

" How siUy of you, Syd," I say in a 
superior tone, '^ to give up cricket when you 
were wanted to come to the Brothertons', 
where probably they could have done just 
as well without you. I always thought the 
dog such a fool for dropping the bone and 
fmapping at the shadow," 
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He stands up before me, tall, strong, 
broad, florid, and brotherly. The face that 
has, ever since he was a sturdy Uttle boy and 
I a bony-elbowed Kttle girl, been bent 
kindly upon me, is bending kindly down 
at me now. And I look up at him, and 
take keen note of the facts that, though 
there is plenty of strength in his youthful, 
vigorous frame, there is no grace, and that 
his mouth and chin have certain heavy 
lines about them, and that his eyes do 
not scintillate, and cloud, and Ughten, 
and sparkle out a thousand tender pos- 
sibihties, like — ah ! like his who comes 
swinging suddenly into our midst at this 
juncture, and flings himself down on the 
grass by the side of my seat. 

"Where is Claire?" I ask; and, haK 
against my will, my head inclines towards 
him, and I feel that I am a very weak 
Clytie, and he a very powerful sun-god. 

" Gone into the house with Aunt Helen, 
and a head-ache," he answers. " I wish you 
would come and take a stroll, Tim. I haven't 
half finished my cigar." 
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I rise up obediently, and papa glances 
carelessly at us as we move off in the moon- 
light. I am not Claire I Papa is not in the 
least afraid. I throw off some of the unac- 
countable weight that has been oppressing 
me, by drawing one of those long breaths 
that are almost sighs ; and he asks — 

*' What are you panting about ? " 

"I am not panting," I say indignantly; 
^' only I have talked my throat dry, and I 
feel tired." 

" Who did you find to talk to— the fat old 
fellow who was sitting by you when I came 
up, or your rustic Hercules?" 

Now, I am only a woman, and moreover I 
am only a woman who is weakened and 
shaken by the first approach of the passion 
which is the holiest, the most heartrending, 
the highest, and the most humiliating, 
love ! But, above all things, I am loyal. I 
have the fidelity of a dog to the friends who 
are only wrong in being absent. 

*' There are some men one never ought to 
speak of in that way," I say quickly. *' Mr. 
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Murray can charm any one who has brains 
into forgetfcdness of his personal appearance 
altogether. And don't sneer about Syd 
Dale ; I've told you already he's as dear as 
a brother to us^ and even you shall not say 
a word against him." 

*^ Cease, rude Boreas ! " he says cooUy, 
patting my head. " Young ladies should not 
bluster forth the state of their affections. 
Well ! I didn't get you down here to bother 
you either about the man of mind or the man 
of matter. I wanted to tell you that I'm 
going away to-morrow." 

I stop suddenly as if I had been shot, and 
my face must be ghastly in the moonlight, 
for I can feel it tightening and quivering 
with the pain of keeping back the hot tears 
of disappointment, love, and agony, which 
have rushed into my eyes. I can't speak. 
I can only stand still and suffer. 

*^ Don't take it like this, Tim;" and his 
face, which expresses every feeling and 
thought, is aUve with pity, and radiant 
with a tenderness that seems to me so great 
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a thing to have won from him, that I have a 
difl&cnlty in restraining myself from going 
down on my knees and thanking him in my 
gratitude. Timely reflection saves me from 
making such a spectacle of myself, but still 
I cannot speak. 

** Don't take it like this, Tim," he re- 
peats ; " the first time was bad enough, but 
this " 

"It is the first time," I interrupt with a 
jerk ; " that's what staggered me so ; just as 
Claire and I are getting used to you, you go 
away." 

"By order of Aunt Helen," he says 
savagely. " But you must write to me, 
Tim ; I can't be cut off from you alto- 
gether." 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

*' AFTER THAT PARTING ON THE LAWN." 

I AM a girl who has not been brought up 
to consider that when a man has said " so 
much," then by all the laws of chivalry he 
ought to say so much more. In other 
words, it has not been a part of our system 
of education to study the question of inten- 
tions. Nevertheless, woman, whether lovely 
or the reverse, is so uncommonly ready to 
stoop to folly, that I now allow myself to 
feel that I have been cheated in a measure 
— ^that Theo BHgh has said too much, and 
too Httle — ^that he has led me on to beggar 
myself, and does not care to be enriched by 
my offering ! But I am taking a first sharp 
lesson in the absolute necessity of seK- 
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control, and I struggle to seem the same 
Tim I had been down by the otter-pool, and 
say— 

*' Yes ; I'll write to you when I have buj- 
thing to say." 

*' Now, what do you mean by that ? " he 
asks in his tone of bantering superiority. 
" You're quite clever enough to write a very 
amusing letter, whether you have anything 
to say or not. You can always tell me how 
the wind is blowing here, you know, and 
how Claire and you run the gauntlet of the 
attentions of your friend Sydney Dale. 
Won't you care, either, to hear how I am 
getting on, Tim ? " he winds up with, 
coming to a full stop in front of me, taking 
both my hands, and bending his handsome 
head to look at me something after the 
fashion of the black Brunswicker. 

The moonbeams stream down upon us, 
and he is clearly revealed to me as we stand 
in the middle of the lawn. His eyes look 
sad and deep ; his face is robbed of aU its 
light, laughing brilliancy! He does feel 
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this fiat which decrees that he shall leave 
EavensboTime to be a hard one ! He does 
feel leaving me ! 

'* I'll write to you, or, — or do anything else 
you ask me to do," I say with a rush. ** It's 
cruel that you should have to go when you 
wish to stay ; it's barbarous that she should 
have so much authority over you, even if she 
is your aunt, as to be able to turn you out 
from a friend's house " 

''I dare say I shall manage to rub on 
some way or other," he puts in with a quick 
relapse into carelessness ; " very likely I shall 
turn up again some day or other, and in the 
mean time you'll write to me ? " 

Once more I agree to his request, but 
faintly this time. It is so Httle after so 
much. I cannot feel any enthusiasm for a 
correspondence that wiU, my intuition teUs 
me, be a one-sided one ; for I am beginning 
to divine that Mr. Theo BUgh is of the 
order that absorbs rather than gives out 
glory. However, I agree to write to him, 
as I would agree to do anything else he 
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asked me to do. But I am depressed by 
the poverty of this interview, which stands 
out in such marked contrast to the wealth 
of pleasure I had derived from the stroll to 
the river-side. 

** Now I think we may as well go in, don't 
you ? " he says. " Jolly well the room looks 
from here, doesn't it ? " 

I look in at the brightly Hghted drawing- 
room, and this time I cannot acquiesce in 
what he has said. The room does not look 
well to me, for I have to return to it, and 
it is full of people, and when we go back all 
chance of my having one more word in 
private with him will be over. I am in- 
fatuated with him, but I do shiver at his 
callousness in forgetting this fact. 

He irritates me as we saunter back 
towards the open window by breaking into 
song, in a jerky way, between the languid 
puffs he is giving at his cigar ; and my heart 
contracts with a spasm as the conviction 
darts into it that he does not ache as I do 
at the thought of this approaching parting. 
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He had been nothiiig to me — ^to any of us 
a few days ago, and now the idea of in- 
difference to us stings me into saying, just 
before we step into the room — 

** What a free and happy state of things 
it is when one doesn't care whether one 
goes or stays in a place ! " 

"Are you making round-about allusions 
now to me, or to yourself? " he asks quite 
gaily. " If they are about yourself, they're 
very improper. Young ladies ought to care 
whether they go from or stay in their homes ; 
and if they're about me, you're mistaken, 
for I'd very much rather stay than go — you 
ought to know that very well, Tim." 

He is not a young man who deems it 
worth his while to drop his voice under 
any circumstances; and his articulation is 
remarkably distinct. Claire, who is standing 
close to the window, must have heard his 
last words. I look straight into the long, 
sweet violet eyes that have aU my life 
looked back into mine with love and sym- 
pathy. They tun^ frona me without an 
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answering glance, and rest on some one 
else — and what do they express ? 

Reproach, pain, love ! I turn, I strive to 
follow that glance, but there is a medley 
behind me. The two young men, Sydney 
Dale and Theo BHgh, are outside, sitting on 
the window-sill, and Sydney is striving to 
catch a light from Theo's cigar. Can it be 
that our old friend — ^the boy who has been 
like our brother — ^has won a particle of 
regard from Claire which he has not re- 
ciprocated ? Reason seems to tell me that 
it is impossible. The man does not live, 
I tell myself hotly, who could withstand 
Claire, or do other than worship her for 
the smallest concession she might make. I 
feel indignant with Sydney, and rather 
shocked to think that Claire can like him in 
that way. Dear old friend as he is, it jars 
upon me that he should have won from 
Claire such true, such hopeless interest 
as beamed from her eyes in that one glance 
which I intercepted. I get near to her, and 
whisper — 
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" I shall be glad when all these people 
are gone, Claire ; I have so much to say to 
you." 

" So shall not I be glad," she answers 
with a Uttle effort; 'Hhese people are the 
only people I have met lately who are 
worth speaking to." And she rather hastily 
withdraws herseK from me, and puts herseK 
in an inaccessible place between the table 
and Mr. Murray. 

I am convinced now ! The " man of 
matter," as Theo somewhat rudely called 
him, has disappointed Claire, and she has 
turned to one who at least will satisfy 
her mentally. I bestow a gratified and 
approving glance upon the unconscious face. 
If I, with my head and heart full of Theo 
BHgh, could rest and be thankftd while Mr. 
Murray chained my attention, what a per- 
fect panacea he must prove to any regretful 
thoughts of Sydney Dale which Claire may 
mistakenly be disposed to indulge herseK in. 

Cut off from each one to whom I desire to 
talk, I deliver myself up to gloom and Mr. 
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Poland, who drives me mad by declaring 
that he sees I am not well, and that he 
shall ask my father as a special favour to 
let me accompany Mrs. Poland to Brighton, 
whither she is going to-morrow. In vain 
I protest that I am quite well, and that 
papa cannot spare me. Mr. Poland is an 
old family friend, and knows better. " Aunt 
Helen has been telling him that I really 
need a change, and why should I not have 
it ? " he asks. His wife is taking the oppor- 
tunity of his having the companionship of 
Murray, to give herself a little holiday — a 
little change ; and as papa will have 
Murray's companionship also, he will be 
able to spare me from Eavensbourne better 
than at any other time. 

My heart sinks as I feel that I must bow 
myseK to the inevitable and go, if Aunt 
Helen has decreed it. But it is hard, very, 
very, very hard, that I am to be deprived of 
the solace of Claire's society and sympathy, 
of the crumbs of comfort that might fall to 
me from Mr. Murray's companionship, just 
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when, in my great grief for the loss of Theo, 
I need these things most. All before me 
seems dark and dreary. But this one ray 
glorifies my gloom — at least, I shall have 
had all that there is to be had of Theo's 
companionship ! I am going, but I shall 
not leave the man who has become the 
light of my life behind me. 

I dread the departure of the Polands and 
their friends. It will be the signal, I know,, 
for the matter of my going to Brighton to 
be mooted and discussed. If I could only 
get a quiet word with papa, I might save 
myself still ! But though I watch for this 
opportunity as a cat watches for a mouse^ 
circumstances balk me, and time shps by^ 
and they are going ! 

Hungrily seeking for a crumb of comfort 
in any direction, I turn to Sydney Dale, 
and pour forth in one impassioned, badly 
pimctuated sentence, the story of the sen- 
tence of banishment that is about to be 
pronounced upon me. And to my disgust, 
Sydney smiles all over his face, and says, 

VOL. I. I 
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** That's just what I have been hoping to 
hear, Tim ; I am going to Brighton, too, in 
a day or two." 

I fret, I fame, to my shame be it said, I 
scowl at him. How can ha be so callous in 
his own happiness ? Even if Claire is 
extraordinary enough to love him, he need 
not be so abominably fraternal in his feel- 
ings towards me, as to rejoice in being 
near me at Brighton, when the idea of going 
to Brighton at all is repugnant to me to the 
last degree. 

" You have given me a brighter hour this 
evening than I've had for twelve months," 
a voice says in my left ear, and I look up 
and eagerly take in the full force of all the 
flattery there is in such a sentence from 
the lips of such a man as Mr. Murray. 
Does Theo Bligh see that this clever man 
considers me clever enough, and attractive 
enough, to suffer his gloom to be brightened 
by my efforts (slight as they have been) to 
amuse him ? I steal a glance at Theo, and 
he just looks away from me to Sydney Dale 
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with a grin of gay sarcasm. He will not 
even see that it is to Mr. Murray I am 
hstening. He will vex and underrate me by 
seeming to suppose that I am engrossed 
with Sydney Dale. How surprised he (Theo) 
will be when it comes to be known that our 
queen, our Claire, has surrendered her heart 
into the keeping of the man whom Theo 
dubs as " rustic Hercules." 

" Good-night, my dear; I have just heard 
very pleasant news — most pleasant news 
indeed. We won't tell them what we do 
at Brighton, will we ? or how we amuse our- 
selves. The gentlemen are going to enjoy 
themselves in their way during my absence, 
and we will enjoy ourselves, and show them 
that we can do without them." 

Mrs. Poland is the speaker. Mrs. Poland 
is an " admirable woman," people say; and 
so doubtless she is, but she frets my nerves 
<)rueUy on all occasions. She is a woman 
who talks in sentences in an artificial tone 
of voice ; and this not out of any desire to 
be other than she is, but really and truly 
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because she wishes to say the right thing 
in the right way. She does a great deal of 
good in the place, and no man nor woman 
can say that she has ever neglected a single 
duty. Nevertheless, at this moment I hate 
her — and she has been kind to me all my 
life! 

Surely Satan has entered in and taken 
possession of me? The thought of being 
condenmed to her companionship after those 
hours by the Eaven with Theo Bligh racks 
my brain, and tortures my heart. Yet I 
can count up those hours on the fingers of 
one hand, and the years and the instances 
of her kindness make up a roll that is as 
long as my life. 

Huskily, ungratefully, awkwardly, I ask — 

" Is it settled, then, that I am to go ? " 

And she answers — 

*'Yes, dear! your papa and I settled it 
in a moment. ^Let the child do as she 
likes,' he said; and I told him 'I knew 
what you wanted : young people want a 
change.' '' 
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" papa ! papa ! papa ! " 

I don't make an idiot of myseK and utter 
these words aloud. They only say them- 
selves in my heart; and while they are 
saying themselves, good, kind Mrs. Poland 
chirrups about me, and plans for to-morrow, 
and speaks in tones of festive hope about 
Brighton, until I have to remind myseK 
that — 

** Be the day weary or be the day long, 
At length it cometh to evensong." 

Mr. Murray says a few more words to me 
in that rich, soft voice of his, which is like 
molten gold ; and though the words are un- 
important, they please and soothe me. 

" Mrs. Poland never did an unkind thing 
in her life before," he says ; " and now she 
has shot at random and lodged an arrow in 
my selfishness. I was looking forward to 
having some pleasant hours with you. Miss 
Vincent, and now I hear you are to be 
swept away to Brighton, where, by the way, 
you will get a great deal more good than 
you would from listening to the prosings of 
a fellow like me." 
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*' All the same, I'd like to stay and listen 
to them," I say heartily, and he gives me 
one more of those soft, kindly glances, that 
seem to me to be fuU of power and pro- 
tection, and I hear him say to my father 
— *'What an honest lass it is!" just as 
though I were a child, which view of myself 
taken by him does not hurt my dignity 
at all. 

They are all gone, and I am free to utter 
my plaint and protest. Every one seems 
worn out and weary, but I have no pity 
upon their fatigue to-night. Papa is yawn- 
ingly Hghting his bed-room candle ; Aunt 
Helen is trying to sweep us off to bed; 
Claire is bending with folded arms over a 
book which I am sure she is not reading • 
and Theo BHgh has flung himself on a sofa, 
and put his arms up over his head, and half 
closed his eyes. I go close up to Claire, 
near to whom papa is standing, and I put 
my hands on her shoulders, and say — 

*^ Claire, do help me to make papa under- 
stand that I don't want change of air, and 
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that I'd much rather stay at home than go 
to Brighton to-morrow." 

" My dear child, I thought I was going 
the way to please you by giving my con- 
sent," he says, a trifle impatiently; and 
Aunt Helen strikes in — 

" It's impossible to attend to aU Tim's 
whims ; Mrs, Poland will be disappointed, 
and wiU naturally think us aU very rude 
if any change is made in the plans now." 

" Go, my child, and don't humbug about 
it," papa says, kissing me ; and Claire, who 
has not spoken before, rises up and makes 
an effort for me now. 

'^Let Tim stay at home, papa, and I'll 
be her substitute with Mrs. Poland," she 
says very earnestly, but she does not give 
my hand a responsive grasp, nor does she 
look at me. 

"Claire!" I burst out, "I want to be 
with you — chiefly " 

"Oh, settle it among yourselves," papa 
says, rather irritably. "Good-night, my 
dears — all of you. Murray was envying me 
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my four daughters to-night! " and he goes 
away to bed, laughing at Murray's short- 
sightedness. 

"What's the row about?" Theo asks 
lazily. " Doesn't Tim want to go to 
Brighton ? Gro, Tim ; I would if I had 
the luck to be free ; it's a joUy place." 

As he ceases speakiug he gives me a long, 
soft look of most Mendly sympathy. His 
eyes have the magic power of expressing 
most things without his haviug to trouble 
himseK to utter a word. They seem now 
to say to me, " I am going to-morrow; why 
should you wish to stay ? " In my awkward, 
honest, genuine behef in him, I am on the 
point of blurting out— 

"I'U go if you think it better I should; 
but my health is good enough, and I can't 
bear leaving Claire." However, I don't 
utter this sentence — ^I check myself; for a 
strange expression, a hard, cold look of 
scorn, has crept over Claire's face, and I 
ask myself in agony for whom is she 
feeUng it. 
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Crushed by a nameless, undefined dread, 
I suffer myself to drift along the current of 
Aunt Helen's will, and that will ordains 
that I am to go. I resign myself without 
a word, but when we get up to our own 
room I break forth, and make my lamenta- 
tion to Claire. 

" I hate going away from you," I say, 
** and she knows it, and that is why she is 
sending me." 

" I am sorry you are going, [as you hate 
it so much," Claire repHes coolly. " I 
would have spared you the penance if I 
could. But he is going too ; why should 
you hate it so much ? " 

" You'll be here still," I stanuner out. 
" Though Theo BHgh is going, he isn't 
everything." 

" I should have thought he was — ^to you, 
after that parting on the lawn," she says, 
looking me full in the face at last. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



CLAIKE PUZZLES ME. 



Pleasube and pain mingle themselves toge- 
ther strangely with my confusion as Claire 
addresses me in this way. The pleasure is 
due to the fact that I am glad that she has 
seen Theo's demonstration of regard for me. 
Claire, at least, will be able to sympathise 
with my sorrow at parting with him, even 
though she does not love him well enough 
to sympathise with my love for him. But 
as she has witnessed that little scene, after 
the manner of the Huguenot, on the lawn, 
she will feel that he has given me some 
reason, even if I have no right, to care for 
him. This reflection gives me pleasure. 
That Claire should be such a weathercock 
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as to let herseK drift; back to the exploded, 
unreasonable prejudice against him because 
he is a Bligh, gives me pain. 

Being pleased, pained, and confused, I am 
more awkward than usual. Out comes the 
truth! 

"You saw him looking down at me? 
I'm glad." 

" Poor Tim," she gays pitifully, " what 
morsels satisfy you, dear ! Now I, in my 
exacting spirit (I shall be much more exact- 
ing for you than you are for yourself, Tim), 
fancied there was too much of the conquer- 
ing oat over the overcome mouse in Theo's 
manner to you on the lawn. It betokened 
great intimacy, certainly ; but, Tim, are you 
sure of your footing ? '* 

There is a degree of eager vehemence in 
her manner of asking this last question that 
re-estabHshes me, as it were. While she is 
cold, concise, un-Claire-like, I cannot re- 
spond to her. The instant that she becomes 
herseK I become myself, and proceed to tell 
the truth without fear. 
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"I'm not sure of anythdng, Claire; only I 
do like Theo Bligh, and I did feel glad when 
lie stood looking down at me, and telling 
me I was to be sure and write to liim. You 
wouldn't like to lose sight of him altogether, 
would you, Claire ? " 

She shakes her head, but it is not a 
negative shake. It is the sort of shake 
which seems to say, *' I am outside the ques- 
tion, I am a fool ; pray don't consider my 
bearing on the case at all." 

" The sight of him has not brought us so 
much bliss that I must needs sigh for a con- 
tinuation of it," she says moodily. Then 
she adds hastily, " But sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof ; leave the burden of 
to-morrow to itself ; we have done with the 
past, we are enduring the present, do leave 
the future unmolested." 

"How strangely she talks for Claire," I 
think piteously. Then, with my confidence 
crushed, my sympathy thrown back upon 
myseK, and my heart and mind in a state of 
chaos, I go back to bed and dream a jumble 
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wherein Theo Bligh and Mr. Murray have 
a part. 

I am impatient for the morning Kght. It 
streams in at last, floods the room with 
radiance, and gilds Claire in her unconscious 
beauty as she hes still in a deep sleep. I 
begin packing up my things, but my unin- 
terested hands halt in their task, and I 
decide that I will leave it all to our maid. 
Aunt Helen is so desirous of getting rid of 
me, that she is sure to speed aud supervise 
the packing, and to see that all things con- 
nected with it are done in order, and in 
time. 

A fooKsh, irresistible spooney impulse 
seizes me to go out to the wilderness and 
gather a bunch of ^d flowers, in memory 
of that first day of Theo's coming when I 
went to sleep with my head on Claire's lap. 
I obey the impulse, I gather them from the 
very spot on which he lounged, I tie them 
up with some of my own glittering hair, 
which I tear from my head at the cost of 
much pain to myself, and when I have done 
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this I look up at the sound of a light cheer- 
ful whistle, and he is standing before me. 

He advances over the ground I have con- 
secrated in my heart to the memory of his 
recumbent form with a careless free step. 
He catches hold of my bunch of wild flowers, 
not too gently, and bruises them. He ex- 
amines them with an essentially critical 
and unromantic eye, and says finally — 

" I didn't know you botanized at all, Tim. 
rU get you some much better specimens 
than these. Let me hear how much you 
know about it." And he proceeds laughingly 
to catechise me about petals and calyxes, of 
which I know next to nothing, until my 
cheeks bum under the fire of his mockery, 
and I say — 

" I didn't get them for specimens ; I got 
them for " 

" Sentiment," he interposes with a blithe 
boyish roar of laughter. *' By Jove ! what a 
joke ! Miss Tim out in the dewy morn, 
gathering weeds and wild-flowers before she 
quits^the place of her birth for the giddy 
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wliirl, and the seductive wiles of a week 
in Brighton with Mrs. Poland." 

The heartlessness of his humour is in- 
tolerable to me this morning. If he would 
only go back and be the better self of whom 
he gave me a brief vision yesterday by the 
Eaven, I should be weak enough to love 
him stiU, and to bitterly lament our . ap- 
proaching separation. As it is, his conduct 
goads me into saying— 

** I hate people who see fun in everything, 
even in other people's sorrow," I say sharply, 
turning to go home. He is by my side in a 
moment, saying — 

*^ What a genuine little woman you are, 
Tim ! what a sweet little friend ! You're 
harder to look at," he says, with that bonnie 
laugh of his which peals out so readily, *^but 
I really believe you're softer and gentler at 
heart than Claire ; you forgive more readily 
■^-don't you now ? " 

I answer his question with another. 

'^ What have you done to annoy Claire ? " 

'^ Nothing," he answers unconcernedly. 
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" Oh, but you must have done something," 
I urge, "because she distrusts you." 

" That's her misfortune, not my fault," he 
replies. 

" I should rather think it was your mis- 
fortune," I strike in. " She's the one person 
in the world whom I want to think weU of 
you. Of course, I should like papa to like 
you, and he's sure to do that in time ; but if 
Claire distrusts you " 

"I may as weU give up the game alto- 
gether, I suppose you mean ! " he interrupts, 
and his laughing eyes enlarge and deepen 
with thoughtfalness, and his handsome face 
clouds over with what looks very much like 
anxiety. 

What game ? The game of winning my 
heart, does he mean? Why, he has done 
that already 1 It is too late for him to talk 
of giving up the game if Claire distrusts him 
now. I only think this, though. Aloud, I 
say— 

" Even Claire will not be able to influence 
me against you." 
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He bends his head, and stoops his lithe 
tall figure down as he walks by my side, and 
looks me in the face with his laughing, 
affectionate, patronizing glance. Were ever 
eyes seen before so full of power, so fuU of 
pathos, so full of passion, or so full of fun ? 
Never, surely, I tell myself, as I look into 
their depths, and deny myself the supreme 
pleasure of smiling, for fear he should think 
I am tiot sincere in my dowurheartedness 
about Claire's distrust of him, and my 
thorough conviction that it is rather a 
serious matter. 

** Do you know what your address wiU be 
in Brighton ? " he says, as we near the open 
drawing-room window. 

I shake my head. 

"No; I didn't even care to ask it," I 
say. "It's an awful thing to be sent off to 
enjoy yourself against your will, I can tell 
you." 

We are close to the window now, my foot 
is on the sill as I am preparing to spring in, 
when he arrests my progress by saying — 

VOL. t K 
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^* The position of affairs is reversed. I 
shall be able to write to you and tell you 
how the wind is blowing, and how your 
sister Claire runs the gauntlet of the atten- 
tions of the rustic Hercules. My sentence 
of banishment is revoked ! I am to stay here 
until further notice." 

He says all this with speed, in a mono- 
tone. 

There is no time for me to answer him 
by word or glance. The fangs of the fatal 
truth — ^that he is to remain in the paradise 
from which I am exiled — are gnawing at my 
heart, but I have to go on. What a blessing 
it is, perhaps, sometimes, that the exigencies 
of society and family life step in and compel 
us to "go on," when otherwise we should 
falter and fall away. 

There is a blight over the breakfast-table 
this morning, although roses, in slender 
specimen-glasses, are blooming aU over it. 
Papa is engrossed, as usual, with his news- 
papers. The twins are sedately savage with 
us, their sisters, for having, as they imagine. 
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engrossed the Polands' friends last night. 
Aunt Helen is watchful and wary of every- 
body in her slow, stout way — especially 
watchful and wary of me, it appears to me ; 
and a broad sense of being treated with 
horrible injustice overwhelms me, and makes 
me seem guilty when, in reaUty, I am guile- 
less. Her accusatory glances seem to say, 
" You have been enjoying the unhallowed 
pleasure of free and happy intercourse with 
Theo Bligh this morning ; you have been 
tasting forbidden fruit ; you shall suffer the 
heaviest punishment I can inflict upon you. 
I will keep my eye upon you while you are 
here, and I will banish you as soon as 
possible." 

All this I read in her glances, and all this 
I could endure with calmness, not to say 
indifference, if that of which she is accusing 
me had been. But in my own sorrowful 
heart I know that my intercourse with Theo 
Bligh this morning has been anything 
but free and happy; that it has, on the 
contrary, been constrained, imsatisfactory, 
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meaningless, miserable ! In fact, the con- 
clusion is forced home upon me by common 
sense that he has been playing bob-cherry 
with me, and has swung the fruit far out of 
my reach now. 

Claire comes in as, with pain and mortifi- 
cation, I reach this stage in the journey of 
self-humiliation, which the great majority 
of my sex are compelled to make at some 
period or other of their lives — comes in 
with her hands full of letters, which she 
makes the excuse for only inclining her 
head to the circle by way of general salu- 
tation as she takes her seat next to me, and 
opposite to Theo Bligh. 

He is apparently at his happiest ease, 
with such a good appetite, and such a hght 
laugh, I think admiringly what a clear 
conscience he must have. Aunt Helen 
pUes him with the strongest, creamiest 
coffee, with the most delicate cutlets, with 
the daintiest poached eggs, with mar- 
malade, with everything that the table 
bears that may gratify the palate of 
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man. She is not annoyed with him. 
Probably in the femininely just and gener- 
ous recesses of her heart, she beheves that 
I pursued him through the dewy meads 
this morning. Doubtless she regards him as 
an excellent edition of St. Kevin, and looks 
upon me as a reproduction of that forward 
puss, Kathleen. And I dare not tell her — 
or anybody else for that matter — that the 
extent of my froward folly is that I re- 
sponded too quickly to the advances he 
made — that I basked with too ready a 
deUght in the warm rays of *^ the light that 
ne'er shall shine again on life's dull stream." 
He has behaved with magnificent im- 
partiahty, conversationally, this morning. 
He has argued with papa, and opposed 
him with sweeping assertions, on a literary 
point on which papa is specially well- 
informed, and about which there hangs 
the charm of perfect novelty for Theo. 
He has been gracious in a way I have 
never seen him be before to Aunt Helen. 
He has shown a readiness to enter into 
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the twins' sports ' and pastimes, proposing 
boating to them during the ensuing week, 
as a means of whiling away the glowing, 
gorgeous July weather — ^which I shall be 
spending at Brighton, with Mrs. Poland. 
Now, though Claire is devoting herself to 
her letters, he turns his attention to her. 

** You promised to go for a ride with me 
one day, Miss Vincent; will you go this 
morning?" 

*'I am not going out this morning," she 
says coldly. 

But, coldly as she speaks, I see the warm 
colour Creeping over her dear, sensitive face, 
and the letter flutters in her hand. She is 
actually angry still with this boy for seeming 
to trifle with me — ^far more angry with him 
than I can find it in my heart to be. I look 
across at him pitifully, to see how he bears it. 

He beaxs it wonderfaUy-with gleams of 
smiles and easy satisfaction about his eyes 
and mouth. The former are fixed on Claire's 
face, but Claire will not lift her eyes to meet 
them. 
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Twice in the course of the morning, before 
I am driven down to Mrs. Poland's, I come 
in contact with Theo Bligh. The first time, 
it is in the drawing-room, where I have 
gone to pick up a few trifles, my blotting- 
book, my own paper-knife, my favourite 
pen, and — a flower he had flung aside last 
night ! I find all these — with the exception 
of the flower — ^put together carefully, and 
Theo standing by them. 

" I knew they were yours," he says, as I 
come in with my eyes dancing and my face 
brightening, in spite of myself, at sight of 
him. ^*I've noticed your affection for this 
fat smooth paper-knife. We're aUke in that 
respect, Tim; I never like to cut a book 
with cold steel." 

I take the articles from his hand one by 
one, and as the paper-knife is ceded up to 
me, his hand clasps mine and retains it. 

" Tim, you're vexed with me," he says, 
bending his handsome head down, and 
looking pathetically into my eyes. " I saw 
it from the moment we came into the fond 
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family circle this morning. You have been 
offended with, not to say unpleasant, to 
me. What's the matter ? " 

" Nothing ! Yes ; how can I be anything 
but uncomfortable and unpleasant when I 
am sent away from " 

I stop, and I see that a smile is spreading 
over his face. I had been about to say, 
*^ away from Claire and you," but that smile 
checks me, and causes me to check my 
sentence. I try to remember some sage 
axioms which had been uttered to me in 
my youth, relative to maidenly dignity 
demanding silence on the part of the 
woman, on the subject of her feelings, 
untU she has been asked in plain Enghsh 
to expound them. But the remembrance 
of all the axioms in the world cannot 
subdue the irresistible impulse I have to 
look with deprecating tenderness at this 
chameleon-Hke idol of mine, who is, after 
all, so perfectly resigned to being left at 
Ravensbourne without me. 

^^I wish Mrs. Poland could have con- 
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tented herseK with the twins, and not have 
aspired to either Claire or yon," he says, 
when I pause. " I could have got on very 
well here without them." 

"And you'll get on very well without 
me?" I say questioningly ; — that offer of 
his to ride with Claire this morning is still 
eating into my soul, though I try to per- 
suade myself that I am glad that Claire 
should have every opportunity of learning 
to appreciate the sterling good qualities of 
this man whom she so hardly misjudges 
at present. Even while I am thinking this, 
I am trying furtively to pick up the flower 
he had thrown away on the previous night. 
It is lying half under a huge photographic 
album, and in my desire to avoid detection 
I become more awkward than usual. The 
papQr knife slips to the ground, the other 
things begin to fall, but I grab at them 
violently and arrests them midway, jerking 
myself about most ungracefully in doing it. 
*' Why can't I be easy, and pretty in my way 
of moving about like Claire is ? " I ask my- 
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self, with burning cheeks, as I stand erect 
again, and see that the smile on his face 
has deepened into a broad grin. 

"You remind me of a sportive young 
Newfoundland dog, leaping and gambolling 
with your playthings in that way. What are 
you making dashes at ? Another flower ! 
haUoo ! " 

My hand trembles with conscious guilt, 
and fails to grasp and conceal the flower 
before he can recognise it. He does re- 
cognise it ! His ejaculation, together 
with a certain look of confusion which 
is very foreign to his face, proves to me 
that I am detected in my act of silly, 
sentimental worship of whatever appertains 
to him. 

" Well, you are a rum little thing," he 
says, recovering himself. " You go out in the 
early morning and get your feet wet in 
pursuit of a few rubbishing weeds, and you 
nearly smash your fat paper-knife in secur- 
ing a stale flower. Perhaps it adorned Mr. 
Sydney Dale's button-hole, though ; if so, I 
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will respect this pleasing weakness and hold 
my tongue about it." 

I have thrown the flower far from me 
as he speaks, and now wrathfully I turn 
from him, muttering something about the 
pony-carriage being ready to take me away. 
He follows me to the door, and his light 
mocking accents follow me as I fleetly run 
upstairs, as he utters words of affected seK- 
reproach for having been ^* an innocent 
witness of my efforts to make a collection 
of the decayed flowers of my native county." 

'* I almost hate him ! " I say angrily aloud 
to myself as I burst into my bed-room, and 
Claire is there and hears me. 

" Do it quiet, Tim, and we shall all be the 
happier," she says rather eagerly; and then 
I feel that I quite hate myself for the un- 
guarded expression. 

My sister gets up and comes over and puts 
her hands on my shoulders, and looks me in 
the face. 

" I would have gladly gone to Brighton 
for you, Tim, but you would not be the 
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happier really for staying here now. Will 
you make me a promise ? " 

I tell her, ^^ Yes, a thousand, anything 
she can ask me." 

"It*s a little thing, and it is for your 
good. Promise me not to write rashly to 
any one whfle you are away." 

" I won't write rashly." 

She sighs and turns away, and we hear 
the pony-carriage drive up to the door, and 
know that the moment for me to go has 
come. 

"John is going to drive you to the Po- 
lands'," she says. " Good-bye, dear; try to 
enjoy yourself." 

I am a little hurt that she does not drive 
me down herself, but the recollection that 
there is a little cloud between us qualifies 
my regret. I run down and kiss papa, who 
gives me a ten-pound note for pocket-money, 
take a hasty leave of the twins and Aunt 
Helen, and get out of the house without 
another sight of, or one word from, the one 
who has made home alternately a paradise 
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and a purgatory to me during the last few 
days. 

At the lodge gate he is standing, though ; 
and he runs a few yards by the side of the 
carriage, and contrives to put into my hand, 
unseen by John, a fresh glowing rose, and a 
scrap of paper. So we part in peace after 
all. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



CLOUDY AT BRIGHTON. 



Thebe is a good deal of fuss and bustle 
at the usually weU-ordered rectory. Mrs. 
Poland makes as many arrangements, and 
provides for as many emergencies before 
going to Brighton for a few weeks as if she 
were going for a voyage round the world in 
an unseaworthy ship. Her servants have 
lived with her for years, and know the 
routine of the house thoroughly. Never- 
theless, she now insists on unroUing the hst 
of their dafly duties before them in as diffuse 
and verbose a way as if they had never heard 
of, or been accustomed to perform, them 
before. 

The magnitude of her boxes, and the 
number of her little bags, appall me as I 
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consider that we two ladies shall have to 
look after them at every station ourselves. 
But she regards them cheerfully herself, and 
counts them over several times with evident 
pleasure before they are put into the cart 
that conveys them to the station, and tells 
off several of them to my especial care. 
The bustle, and the fassy excitement about 
trifles, grate upon me this day, and give me 
a foretaste of the joys that I shall experience 
at Brighton in her society, in a depressing 
way. I can hardly exert myself even to 
respond to Mr. Murray's friendly salutation, 
and kindly regrets that I should be ^ Agoing 
away" just as he was "beginning to know 
me." He seems to me to-day, by contrast 
with Theo Bligh, to be heavy, old, unin- 
teresting. When he says that he has been 
telling Mrs. Poland that very likely he 
* ^ shall soon look us up in Brighton, as his 
work will recall him to town sooner than he 
had thought at first," I feel so impatient of 
the proffered attention, that I remain per- 
fectly speechless. 
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It is too hard to think that both Sydney- 
Dale and Mr. Murray are free to go there, 
while poor Theo is chained, by his aunt's 
spiteful tyrannical will, to Eavensboume. 

I am glad when we get off, glad when the 
final wrench comes, and I am speeding 
away to Brighton by express, with aU 
chance of a reprieve over. I am not a very 
amusing companion to my kind old friend 
Mrs. Poland. She takes the lively and 
active interest in everything, however unin- 
teresting in itself, which often distinguishes 
elderly ladies who rarely move from their 
own quiet homes. 

I respond to aU her remarks relative to 
the state of the country, the possibility of 
such a collection of dwelling-places and 
shops being such a town or such a village, 
the vitiated and depraved minds which 
those guards must have who bang the 
carriage doors and shatter our nerves, and 
the " strange kind of feeling it gives one to 
be going away from one's own home for 
several weeks," in monosyllables. My mind 
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is ever travelling back to Theo, and to the 
possibilities which Theo had implied in his 
last words. I am retracing all my expe- 
riences with him, and hating myself for 
having been awkward here, and ungainly 
there ; for not having learnt, too, the great 
lesson that there is great beauty in neat- 
ness. Memory becomes an avenging nui- 
sance, and tells me that my hair has been 
unpicturesquely out of order during the 
majority of our interviews. I look at my 
hands ! — ^they are small and well shaped, it 
is true, but a vision of Claire's crosses my 
mind as I gaze at them, and I hate them 
for their bronzed backs ! Why is it that 
the sun, and the biting, freezing March 
winds always get hold of me sooner than 
they do of other people — of Claire, for 
instance ? Why, why, why , am I con- 
demned by pMess frost in winter, and by 
burning sun in summer, to a red nose and 
freckles? Why, when all these questions 
are vexing my mind, wiQ Mrs. Poland persist 
in speaking to me ecstatically of the scenery 
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that is being unwound for us as we roll along? 
She insists on calling my attention to 
"exquisite peeps'' and "magnificent places," 
and they invariably involve the wringing of 
my neck as I twist my head round at an 
impossible angle in order to look at them. 
Exquisite peeps and magnificent mansions 
have no charm for me to-day. I have been 
taken away from the human being who has 
in the course of the last few weeks caused 
me more pain, pleasure, perplexity, and 
mortification than I have experienced in 
the whole course of my previous life. Not 
only have I been taken away from him, but 
I am in saddening doubt as to whether or 
not I may ever see him again. The scenery 
blinds, bewilders, irritates me, as it is forced 
upon my observation at every turn. Yet 
even in the jnidst of my misery I am not 
imgenerous enough to blame Mrs. Poland, 
or to endeavoui: to persuade even myseK 
that she is responsible for my unhappiness. 
I only am in error, and vaguely I imder- 
stand in what my error consists : I beHeve 
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both too little, and too mucli. I have faith 
in Theo's merits being deserving of warmer, 
fonder recognition even than I am bestowing 
upon them. At the same time, I distrust 
the result of such recognition as I have 
given being a happy one for me. 

It is a bhssful break for me when we 
reach Brighton. I tell myself that I am 
miserable still, but there is a change in the 
monotony of my misery. The mere mental 
excitement of looking after Mrs. Poland's 
innumerable parcels distracts my thoughts, 
and makes me resemble myself of the other 
day, more than the gloomy and self- 
absorbed young person into whom I have 
recently developed. By the time we have 
collected ourselves diid our belongings, 
secured a fly, and surreptitiously feed a 
too seductive porter, I feel that smiles are 
widening my mouth, and making my eyes 
twinkle. When Claire smiles, her hps first 
curve themselves, and are set in dimples. 
My mouth in my moments of mirth *^ resem- 
bles an hilarious gash," Theo Bligh has told 
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me. Nevertheless, though I remember that 
he has made this remark, I indulge in my 
merriment now, and tell myseK that he 
would think it rather a pleasant thing to 
behold if he could see it. Love is so blind ! 

Lodgings have been already prudentially 
secured for us through the medium of 
an advertisement. In rehance on this 
authority, Mrs. Poland informs me two 
or three times in the course of our drive to 
them that they " are airy, and command a 
good view of the sea." 

" These are two very important consider- 
ations — ^in lodgings," Mrs. Poland says 
seriously ; and I find myseH assenting aloud 
to her proposition, and conjecturing silently 
whether or not they are utterly unimportant 
considerations out of lodgings, as her last 
words seem to imply. 

A slight display of ill-timed severity as 
regards the multifarious packages upsets 
that buoyant and winning manner of the 
cabman, which had beguiled us into select- 
ing him from amidst a number of compettog 
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brethren. He infuses his ill hnmoiir into 
the spirit of his horse, and we are slowly 
dragged the whole length of a couple of 
streets from the sea, and finally deposited 
at the door of a house that may command a 
view of the mighty element from its chimney- 
tops, but that certainly does not do so from 
any other psirt of it. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Poland audibly sniffs the air as she emerges 
from the cab, and says how "refreshingly 
clear it is; she almost fancies she is the 
better for it already." I mendaciously echo 
her words, and wish, oh ! how fervently, that 
I were back on the brink of the dear otter- 
pool with Music and Heartless and — Theo 
BHgh ! 

But my love-fever is intermittent. I have 
my lucid moments, and during one of them 
it dawns upon me that we have a long 
evening before us, and that the air is 
warmly, brightly, beautifully clear ; and with 
that love of change which makes young 
people so intolerable to elderly ones, I 
^ay— 
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"When we have had dinner, we'll go out 
— ^won't we ? I do long to see the sea and 
the Brighton shops." 

"When we have had a nice comfortable 
tea we will see about it," Mrs. Poland says, 
composedly settling herself in a chair by 
the window, and taking out her knitting. 
" I think we shall find plenty of amusement 
in watching the passers-by this evening." 

I almost groan at the monotonous pros- 
pect, as I look out of the window. An 
evening alone with excellent Mrs. Poland 
even up at the picturesque flower-covered 
rectory is an honour that we all, even the 
twins, avoid as much as possible. But to 
be cooped up with her .in the duU glaring 
sitting-room of a second-rate lodging-house, 
and to know that the sea is rolling in its 
waves of ever-chaaging beauty within a few 
hundred yards of us, is unendurable. 

I fret under the feeling of restraint for a 
few moments, during which I watch the 
well-known gUttering needles with feelings 
of almost personal animosity. Mrs. Poland 
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is perfectly absorbed in her pattern. She 
counts her stitches carefully, anxiously 
almost, and never gives so much as a glance 
at the novel scene before her. Why 
couldn't she have stayed at home and 
done her knitting, and suffered me to 
remain in the spot where at least I had 
the excitement of being rendered alternately 
wildly happy, and despairingly wretched, 
every hour of my life ? Failing to answer 
this question with anything like satisfaction 
to myself, I say- 

" Well, it would be a shame to try and drag 
you .out this evening if you're tired; but 
you like your nap in the evening, don't you ? 
and while you're having it I'll go and explore 
a Httle." 

*'My dear Tim," she says beamingly, 
*' when I take the charge of young people 
on myself I like to make them perfectly 
happy ; I'm not going selfishly to indulge in 
my nap, and leave you to be dull by yourself : 
no, no ! we'll have a nice quiet Uttle evening 
together, and just get accustomed to our new 
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rooms ; and to-morrow we'll see about going 
out." 

" We'll see about going out ! " I almost 
groan aloud as I repeat her words to myseK. 
A feU conviction darts through my mind 
that I am to be treated with such kindness 
and consideration that I shall be virtually a 
prisoner. I flash a mental glance forward 
through a vista of imvarying days, and pity 
myself profoundly. I shaU never be able to 
have myself to myself. Even an occasional 
uninterrupted indulgence in the miseries of 
memory will be denied to me. A vivid 
picture of Theo Bhgh, as bright as before I 
was baaiished, paints itself for my benefit. 
In my helpless anger against fate I am blind 
to every possibihty ; I can only feel that I 
am a caged, fettered, forcibly tamed fool ! 
and in my despair I go back to the hard 
horse-hair sofa that stands in a dusky alcove, 
and strive to stifle my sobs in a shppery 
sausage-Uke cushion. 

For a minute or two Mrs. Poland goes on 
choking her needles and counting her stitches 
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happily oblivious of my condition. Then a 
gurgling sob apprises her of it, and she 
rises up and crosses the room, full of kindly 
but most untimely sympathy. 

** My poor child, the journey has been too 
much, far too fatiguing, for you," she says. 
*^ Your Aunt Helen was quite right, you do 
want change most sadly. We'll have tea up 
at once : a nice hot cup of tea, and a fresh 
egg or little bit of chop or something, and a 
good night's rest, will set you up again." 

" I'm not ill," I gasp, all my being in. 
revolt against the impending tea and its ac- 
companiments; "I'm not ill a bit," I repeat 
more energetically, as I see her preparing an 
odious little composition of red lavender and 
sugar. 

"Not iU, my dear; I know that," she 
asserts aggravatingly — "just a httle hy- 
sterical : the change and excitement " 

This is more than I can stand. I am in 
a state of inanition from excessive mental 
fatigue, engendered by boredom, and she lays 
my state at the door of excitement, and 
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change. "I am only horribly disappointed,'* 
I say with candid rudeness, " and horribly 
ashamed of myself for being so," I add 
penitently, as I see her dear kind old face 
faU at my brusque declaration. 

"Disappointed!" she repeats after me; 
and I find myself offering a lame explanation 
to the effect that I am pining for the sight 
of the sea wHch is such a novelty to me. 

" Do let me go down to it alone ? " I plead 
passionately, for I am aching to institute the 
recognition of so much Uberty of action. ^'If 
you go I shall feel unhappy — ^I shall know 
you're out for my sake alone ; do let me go 
by myself." 

She hesitates, and debates the subject 
with her experiences aaxd the taraditions hy 
which she has always been guided, all the 
time we are at tea. But in the end, I carry 
my point, and I am permitted to go out^ 
and ** think" as freely and restlessly as I 
please, by the free an/reetles. sea. 

For the first four or five days I am buoyed 
up by the novelty of everything, and by the 
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daily hope I have that each post may bring 
me some news from home. K it were not for 
this gnawing restlessness my out-door life 
would have sufficient charms for me, for 
in my moments of gloom I can have solitude 
to my heart's content down by the plashing 
sea ; and in my moments of healthy reaction 
from that gloom I can see such an amount 
of glitter and show, of fashion and wealth, 
of pretty things to wear, and prettier women 
to wear them, than has ever dawned upon 
my vision before. Indeed, if it were not 
for that still ungratified craving for news 
from home, I should be as happy as in my 
few sane moments I acknowledge that I 
ought to be. 

But my indoor life is too insignificantly 
placid, too cooped up and little altogether, 
for me to be at ease in it, even if I had no 
bacb thoughts of Theo Bligh to render it 
still more trying. Decent feeling forbids 
that I should leave my kind companion- 
loving hostess too much to herself, and her 
method of daily life is a very worrying one 
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for a Kght-liearted young girl to witness. 
All our lives we have been accustomed to 
heax Aunt Helen and other people say, 
^^ How admirably Mrs. Poland manages 
everything!" and in the abstract I have 
always given in my adhesion to the state- 
ment. Hitherto, I have had something 
like a loving appreciation for the scrupulous 
daintiness of all her household arrange- 
ments. I can recall now the healthy 
appetite with which as a child I have de- 
voured her wholesome cakes and comfort- 
able family dinners. But now, when I see 
all the details of her organization of different 
matters, I am profoundly tired of them. 
The way in which every morning she caxe- 
fiilly enters into a little book (the sight 
of .which I hate) every penny she has 
expended on the previous day, and in 
which at night she recapitulates aU the 
successful little arrangements she has made 
during the last twelve hours, and throws 
herself with animation into the question of 
to-morrow's breakfast, dinner, and tea, is 
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all hideously and irritatingly narrowing and 
tedious. I feel like a young chained-up 
wild beast. I sit and writhe in the little 
room, which, with its carpet of white 
ground, covered with big bunches of scarlet 
roses, and its white blinds and curtains, 
seems to be the very home of glare — and 
dig my nails into the palms of my hands, 
as I picture the shady river banks at home, 
and the bright, young, beautiful versatile 
people who are strolling about those banks, 
free of Mrs. Poland, free of the necessity 
of seeming interested in the question as to 
whether the fish we had yesterday cost two 
shillings and twopence, or two shillings and 
twopence half-penny, free even of me ! 

Still the post brings me no peace, much 
less any pleasure. I get, it is true, an un- 
interesting note from Mabel in answer to 
my letter to Claire, and the receipt of this 
note makes me ten times more restless and 
uncertain of myself and everybody else 
than I was before. ^^ Claire," Mabel says, 
" is too poorly to write to you herself; she 
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has seemed poorly, and cross, and tired ever 
since you left. Papa seems put out, too, 
about something ; and the only person in 
the house who is in high spirits, and doesn't 
mind whether other people are pleased or 
not, is Theo BHgh. Syd Dale was here 
yesterday to know if he could take anything 
for you, as he , means to go to Brighton 
in a few days. You happy girl ! to be there 
enjoying yourself while we are aU so dull 
at home. Even Mr. Murray is gone." 

Claire ill and unhappy, papa put out, and 
Theo BUgh in his normal condition of glee- 
ful unconcern! What can it all mean? 
Why am I exiled instead of being permitted 
to return and read the signs of the times ? 

I nearly shed tears at first over the in- 
telligence that Syd Dale will be in our 
midst so soon. Alternately refreshing and 
enervating myself, as I do, by perpetually 
nursing reminiscences concerning Theo 
Bligh in the past, and hopes connected 
with him in the future, the thought of this 
other one whom Fate will substitute for 
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Theo comes as a jarring interruption. 
However, common sense and the instinct of 
a gentlewoman tell me that before this old 
playfellow and friend I shall be compelled 
to banish the memory even of my brilliant 
absent love, unless I would appear a maud- 
lin, love-sick, sentimental, limp-minded 
noodle in Syd's eyes. How oppressive he 
will be in his health, and strength, and 
happiness, and heartless vigour ! How in- 
tolerable his rough, ready, honest, New- 
foundland-dog-like attentions will seem ! 
How dreadful it will be to have to sit and 
smile and suffer when he blurts out frag- 
mentary pieces of news about those I have 
left with my heart at home ! How viciously 
I shall scrunch the sand under my feet as 
I saunter by his side along the border of 
the sad sea waves, striving unsuccessfully 
to stultify the craving desire all the time 
that Theo Bligh could be in his (Syd's) 
place. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE KEAL AND THE IDEAL. 

Another postman passes tlie door after 
having made my heart throb by halting 
on the opposite side of the street, gazing 
inteUigently at our number, and elastically 
prancing over to within a foot or two of 
our steps. I watch his proceedings from 
my bed-room window, from which I have 
rudely displaced my toilet table for this 
sole purpose, and feel that now indeed 
will breakfast be a hollow mockery, and 
smiling toleration of Mrs. Poland's tedi- 
ousness an impossibility. I am positively 
hungering for some news from those I have 
left behind me. Mabel's vapid epistle has 
had the effect of sherry and bitters in 
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whetting my appetite for some definite 
statement as to what all those who are 
dearest to me are about. I can't finish 
dressing myseK properly. What is the use 
of dressing yourseK properly when the only 
eyes yon care about in the world can't 
behold you ? My hands tremble, and the 
hair-pins fall out, and the hair which ought 
to be my glory is my shame, as I descend 
presently with some of it creeping down my 
neck already in untidy, caxeless waves, that 
are eminently unbecoming to my very 
questionable personal charms. ''If I were 
a beauty like Claire," I teU myself, '' I 
would make the most of myself always, out 
of a strong sense of duty to that priceless 
possession of loveliness with which nature 
has munificently endowed her; being only 
myself an unattractive person at the best 
of times, it is not worth while trying to 
make myself look merely tolerably passable, 
after all, for the satisfaction of myself 
only." 

I feel a little bit ashamed of my theory, 
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as well as of my practice, when Mrs. 
Poland says to me — 

'' Tim, my deax, you don't look at all 
as if Brighton were agreeing with you ; or 
is it the way you have done your hair? 
We were saying at home the other day, 
how much better you were looking — ^your 
new way of dressing your hair up high 
improved you so much; perhaps it's only 
that you've let it straggle about again, 
but you don't look haK so well as when 
you came." 

She says it aU with such real motherly 
anxiety about me that I am more ashamed 
of myseK than ever. I know that I am 
looking more than usually unprepossessing, 
and I know that it is more than half my 
own fault, still I utter my protest — 

''It's not fair to call me to account 
for being such a plain Uttle wretch 
that a hair out of place makes me looji 
ill, and ugHer than usual," I say. '^ I'm 
not like some girls — the twins, for instance. 
I can't stand for an hour before a glass 
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studying whether a bulge out here, or a bow 
there, makes me look a trifle better; be- 
sides, what does it matter how I look ? " 

I speak in piteous spasms of self-abase- 
ment, wounded vanity, and love ; and Mrs. 
Poland is so good that she does not detect 
the genuine ring of the metal in my accents. 

" My dear, you want a tonic," she says 
gravely ; " the air isn't enough for you 
— too strong for you, indeed, I'm afraid. 
I've known many people who couldn't 
stand a bracing sea-air — ^it tires them ; now, 
you look tired this morning." 

^' So I am," I sob passionately. 

She lifts her hands up in sympathizing 
amazement. 

"Tired! at this hour in the momiug!" 
she ejaculates. " I wish I hadn't left my 
recipe-book at home; one never ought to 
move without it; if I'd had it here, I should 
have known what to give you at once." 

So she maunders on half through 
breakfast, maddening me, and doing it 
so unintentionally — so well meaningly, in 
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•fact, that in her presence I absolutely turn 
with relief to Syd's anticipated advent. At 
least he's a man, and he will not talk to 
me of recipe-books, and the necessity that 
exists for carefully entering a dozen times 
over every farthing of my daily expen- 
diture. Eemembering all his blushing, 
boyish adoration for us (Claire and my- 
self) also, I reflect with pleasure, that I 
can be sulky, silent, unpleasant to a 
degree in his society, without any fear of 
his ever venturing to ask the reason why 
I am these things. Yes, Syd, hghtly as 
I value him, wiU be preferable to solitude 
and Mrs. Poland. 

But before the morning passes away, 
inoffensive as Syd is in himself, he is 
made a cause of offence to me by Mrs. 
Poland. She will speculate as to why he 
is coming to Brighton. Having known us 
all from our respective babyhoods, she feels 
aggrieved at the possibility of any relation 
or intimate friend of Sydney's existing 
in Brighton of whom she has not heard. 
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''He must be coming to see some one," 
she says, " and I can't imagine who it 
can be — can you, Tim ? " 

^'I haven't thought about it," I say men- 
daciously — ^for I have thought about it, and 
feared lest Sydney, in the absence of Claire, 
may not be coming to msike vicarious love 
to me. 

^' It can't be for his health," Mrs. Poland 
goes on speculating ; ^^ and as for its being 
mere love of change ! oh dear, no ! Td never 
beUeve it was that for a moment. Sydney 
isn't the young man to pine for change for 
mere love of it ; he has too much to do, 
and he does it all with too hearty a good 
will for one to suspect him of that. No, no, 
my dear ; take my word for it, he's coming 
to see somebody." 

I am unfeignedly indiflferent to the possi- 
bility, still I lazily try to picture the state of 
mind of the expectant *' somebody," whom 
Sydney Dale may be coming to see. Dear, 
frank, honest, straightforward, uninteresting 
feUow I No woman will ever have a pang of 
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doubt or jealousy on his account. '^Not like 
him, not like my Lancelot," about whom 
prophetic instinct warns me, doubt and 
jealousy will be rampant for ever. No ! 
the girl selected by Sydney Dale to be 
his queen will be blessed with the eminently 
safe feeHng that no other woman will ever 
tempt him to stray from her. The tribute 
of attempted rivalry will never be paid to 
her taste, and her heart will be at peace at 
the expense of her vanity. 

Fraught with these sentiments, I try to 
make some of them manifest to Mrs. Poland 
in an abstract way. 

" Were you ever jealous of Mr. Poland ? " 
I question abruptly. Not that I think it 
likely that she can have violated all pro- 
bability in such a glaring way, even in the 
days of her youthful infatuation. 

She shakes her head, while a warm little 
smile, illustrative of a confidence in her 
absent lord that has never been shaken, 
crosses her face. 

" I was engaged to Mr. Poland very soon 
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after I met him first, my dear, so I had no 
time to be jealous," she says simply; and I 
feel a pang of conviction shoot through my 
mind to the effect that, if I had been 
engaged to Theo Bligh the minute after I 
had met him first, I should have been just 
as jealous as I am now. 

^'I suppose, on the whole, one's happier 
for not being jealous," I go on. ** But you 
can't feel anything like pride in a man 
imless you feel that other people grudge 
him to you, can you ? ' ' 

'*I felt pride in knowing that he never 
wavered from me," she says.- 

^'Ah! yes; that's all very well and very 
nice to feel that he won't waver from you ; 
but I should think more of him if I saw 
other people trying to make him waver 
while he stood steady as a rock ; I'd like to 
see him resist temptation." 

My cheeks glow, and my eyes flame, as I 
say this ; a lovely vision of Theo resisting 
the wiles of a Venus, for my sake, flashes 
itself before me. 
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" My dear, it's safer when men have no 
temptation," she says. ^' I should pray for 
one I loved tp be kept from it, if I were 
young again." 

" And I should Hke to see the one I loved 
withstand it for my sake," I answer vain- 
gloriously, as I recall some of Theo's 
flattering subdued tones and looks, and 
banish the memory of his careless, heartless 
indifference. 

Mrs. Poland looks at me scrutinizingly. 

*' Tim, my dear," she says wamingly, 
** you're not letting yourseK think of Mr. 
Murray and his pretty speeches, are you ? 
My husband says he's a very clever, brilliant 
man, and a great scholar, and so he may 
be ; but don't you be carried away by that, 
for he has faults that would make you very 
wretched if you came to care for him; all 
his scholarship and brilliancy wouldn't make 
up to you for what he is when he has taken 
too much wine, and it's right you should 
know that he does that very often, before 
you give him your heart." 
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I have been dumb with amazement and 
annoyance during her speech. That I, who 
am in the early glow of a feeling that is 
absorbing my very being for Theo Bligh, 
should be suspected of cherishing tender 
sentiments towards a man whom I describe 
to myself as old and fat! What have I 
done to merit such an indignity being offered 
to my taste ? In my wrath I am about to 
tell the truth, but a timely reflection to the 
effect that Theo has not besought me to 
banish my maidenly reserve on the point yet, 
saves me. Consequently I content myseK 
with saying — 

" It would be more suitable for Aunt 
Helen to faU in love with Mr. Murray than 
for one of us to do it. He belongs to papa's 
generation, and ought to have given up 
thinking of making any one think of him in 
that way. I should be ashamed if he tried 
any nonsense of the kind with me." 

I speak vehemently, for I feel it to be 
such an insult to Theo that any one short 
of an opposition ApoUo should presume to 
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act in a way that can create the snspicion 
that he is trying to win me with anything 
like reasonable hopes of success. 

' ' It would be a happy day for you all if 
Mr. Murray did take a fancy to your Aunt 
Helen, if she would have him," Mrs. Poland 
says thoughtfully. As she says this a feel- 
ing of annoyance that I know to be an 
infinitely small thing, but that I cannot 
check, shoots through my mind, and makes 
me smart. It is a little hard, it is more 
than a little mortifying, that the pleasure 
and the triumph I had felt in being able to 
win Mr. Murray from his sad thoughts for 
one evening should be dashed in this way. 
Why did he teU me that I had " bloomed 
like a wild-rose, and gleamedlike a sunbeam 
in his path," if he could bring himseK to 
give other people the impression that he 
could possibly " take a fancy to Aunt 
Helen ? " I had been in joke when I spoke 
of the suitability of Aunt Helen falling in 
love with him. But Mrs. Poland is in 
earnest when she speaks of the advisability 
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of his falling in love with Aunt Helen, 
and it hurts me. 

'^ He thinks too much of his dead Helen 
ever to think of another living one," I say 
poiitingly. ^'He talked to me a great deal 
about her that night you brought him to 
Eavensboume : he told me he had never 
opened his heart so entirely to any one about 
it before." 

'^ My dear, he opened his heart to all the 
world when she died," Mrs. Poland says, 
smiling — ** he wrote most prettily in several 
of the magazines about her ; but I think that 
there are other things in the world that he 
cares more for than that pretty dead wife of 
his." 

As Mrs. Poland winds up her speech with 
a sad . shake of the head, I feel my heart 
swell with wrath and indignation against 
any and every one who can dare to doubt 
the genuineness of Mr. Murray's affectionate 
grief for his lost wife, or of his confidence in 
my being an exceptional thing. I look at 
Mrs. Poland as she prosaically pours out the 
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tea, and I feel it to be absurd on her part 
that she can delude herseK for an instant 
with the idea that he has ever sought for 
that sympathy from her, which he told me 
he was taking from me. No, no ! old and 
fat he may be, but not too old and fat to be 
able to discriminate between Mrs. Poland 
and me. Or is it the case that I am so 
utterly unattractive that men simply notice 
me occasionally out of half-contemptuous 
pity ? Papa, whose fears had been awakened 
so unfoundedly about Claire and Theo Bligh, 
has never given a thought to the possibility 
of Theo caring for me, and papa thinks a 
good deal of me too 1 Now Mrs. Poland 
speaks of Aunt Helen as quite as likely to 
win regard from Mr. Murray as I can be ! 
There must be some good and reasonable 
ground for their belief in my inability to win 
from any man that which all women sigh for 
— ^Love ! As I try to accept this bitter truth 
patiently, I feel that I am looking hope- 
lessly depressed*, spiritless and plain, and 
wild thoughts of changing the form of my 
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faith and going into a nunnery assail me. 
Claire can never know this pain, Claire can 
never understand it. Her only difficulty in 
life will be to destroy the false hopes she has 
unintentionally raised. My only difficulty 
will be to avoid being openly destroyed by 
the false hopes that will be unintentionally 
raised in me. This is natural, just exactly 
what I have been trained aU my life to 
expect. Nevertheless, it is hard. 

Some of the bitterness has passed away, 
happily, by the time Sydney Dale arrives. 
He comes straight to our lodgings from the 
railway startion, and I contrast his heated, 
dusty appearance with that which Theo 
Bhgh would have made had Fate allowed 
him to come. Syd's eagerness to see us 
does not flatter me in the least. He would 
have looked so much better, so much less 
like a " rustic Hercules," if he had gone to 
his hotel first, and rid himself of the grime 
and dust of travel. Hearty, hot, and 
healthy, he strikes me as being much too 
strong for the situation of temporary sub- 
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stitute for Theo Bligh, or even for Mr. 
Murray. 

He has no tact, and no conversational 
wiles, I tell myself crossly, as lie responds 
briskly to Mrs. Poland's invitation that he 
shall stay and dine with us. He must feel 
that he is too big for the room, and terribly 
in the servants' way, as she lays the cloth. 
Yet there he sits, Isirge and radiant in the 
glare of the afternoon sun, never saying a 
single thing that can distract my attention 
for a moment from the fact that he is 
awkward and in the way. He explains 
fully all the arrangements he has made with 
a maiden aunt whom he has left in charge, 
for keeping things *' going straight "in his 
household during his absence. He carefully 
draws an uninteresting ground plan of a 
new wing which he contemplates adding to 
his house, and submits it to us, and joyfully 
asks for my opinion of it, and begs me 
to make suggestions of further improve- 
ment. He speaks of this coming to Brighton 
as if it were some tremendous feat of travel 
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and adventure, and irritates me horribly by 
remarking that " we (he and I) shall have 
plenty to tell them all when we go home." 
What has come to me that I blush for my 
old country friend's almost boyish enthu- 
siasm, and wish with all my heart that he 
had never left that home and those friends 
which are running so perpetually in his 
honest stupid head ? 

As the evening draws on, anger and 
resentment against him take the place of 
simple impatience. He has not said one 
word yet about Theo BHgh, though he has 
skated over the Eavensboume subject several 
times. I am panting with anxiety to hear 
if Theo is still there, and if he is, what he is 
doing, and how he is getting on with them 
all. But a feeling of consciousness restrains 
me from asking a question, and Sydney has 
not the tact to answer it, unasked ! 

At length, just as I have given up all 
hope, he stumbles upon the subject in- 
advertently. 

'^ Claire seems to have taken to riding a 
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good deal lately ; I've met her several times 
on that cob of your father's ; but he isn't a 
nice mount for a lady." 

"Alone?" I stammer out. Sydney has 
caught my interest at last. 

" No ; that young feUow, young What's- 
his-name, was with her." 

I tingle down to the tips of my fingers 
under the influence of divers sensations. A 
faint hope that Claire is cultivating Theo 
for my sake only flickers up for a moment, 
and is then beaten back by the stronger fear 
that she may be cultivating him for her own. 
Mingling with these opposition pangs, is 
one of annoyance that Sydney should pre- 
sume to speak of Theo as " young What's- 
his-name." 

"Oh! is Mr. BKgh there stiU?" Mrs. 
Poland asks indifferently. " Dear me, what 
a long stay he is making at Eavensboume ! ' ' 

" Yes, and while Claire, for want of metal 
more attractive, smiles on him, he'U stick on," 
Sydney says bhthely, as if Claire's conduct 
were of no consequence to him nor Theo 
Bhgh's to me. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

"HAVE I PLAYED FAIR?" 

A SERIES of awkward circumstances ciilini- 
nate about eight o'clock in my going out to 
walk alone with Sydney Dale. It has been 
in vain that I have pleaded fatigue, poHte 
unwillingness to leave Mrs. Poland alone, 
or to rob her of Sydney's society. She 
obtusely insists upon it that she " knows 
young people are happier for the absence of 
their elders sometimes," and he supinely 
accepts her dictum, though he must see 
that I am girding against it. 

I put on my hat and prepare to accom- 
pany him unwillingly enough. At the same 
time delusive hope whispers to me that after 
all it may be for the best — ^it will be establish- 
ing a precedent, and if Theo comes to 
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Brighton I shall quote it against Mrs. 
Poland if she should feel inchned to demur 
at the proposal he is sure to make to give 
me a foretaste of Paradise by going out with 
him alone. 

Meanwhile Sydney has to be walked with, 
and endured. 

I take him down to the pier, where he 
insists on inhaling the sea air demonstra- 
tively in a way that makes me nervous. 
He expands his chest, and throws his 
shoulders back, and, young Hercules as he 
is, looks uncommonly ridiculous iu my eyes. 
I see two or three people looking at him 
with undisguised amusement as he iUus- 
trates his sense of enjoyment; and a savage 
longing to crush him for his being here 
instead of Theo seizes me. 

"You're delighted at being here, aren't 
you?" I begin; and as he promptly 
responds — 

" Yes, Tim, I should be delighted at being 
anywhere with you," I harden myself and 
add — 
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^^ And I would give anything, everything 
to be back at home 1 " 

" Now, if Claire conld come here you'd be 
as happy as the day's long, wouldn't you ? 
I never saw two girls fonder of each other 
than you are." 

"I love Claire dearly, dearly, dearly; you 
Imow that I do, Syd," I reply eagerly; " but 
her being here wouldn't make me one bit 
happier." 

"Yet you want to be back with her at 
Ravensboume ? " he questions gravely. 

*^ Not with her," I say, with candour that 
is almost cruel to myself, for it will alter 
Sydney's opinion of me so entirely — **not 
with her; Syd, don't you see — don't you 
see ? " 

I lift my eyes tremblingly, bashfully, to 
his face as I say these words, and I read in 
it that he does see in an instant. 

" It's that young feUow, is it, Tim ? " he 
asks, in dry low tones that are utterly unlike 
his ordinary full, rich, manly, ringing ones. 

" I like him," I say abruptly; " and when 
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I think that he's there, and I am here, I 
hate being here." 

" Poor child, poor dear Kttle Tim I '' he 
says in a very sober voice ; and I half sob as 
I reply — 

" Don't pity me, or laugh at me yet, Syd. 
He's fond of me, but there's Aunt Helen in 
the way " 

*^My dear little sister," (and I feel so 
glad that his affection for me is so paternal,) 
he interrupts sadly, " don't deceive yourself; 
I haven't thought about it at all before, you 
see, because I wasn't interested; but now I 
feel that it's Claire who is in the way " 

*^ Claire?" I stutter. 

"Yes, Tim, Claire in yours, and you in 
hers, and all for such a fellow." He says it 
so bitterly, is he jealous? — ^is he jealous of 
Claire? 

I feel so grateful to him for his sympathy 
on behalf of poor Uttle disappointed, humili- 
ated me, that I would like to set his mind at 
rest about Claire if I could. 

" She doesn't care for him much, Syd," 
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I say earnestly; "and he doesn't care for 
her a bit, I know that ; so we can never be 
in each other's way about him." 

He looks at me kindly, awkwardly, sorrow- 
foUy. 

" Poor Tim, I'd like to dare to try to help 
you out of your mistake," he mutters ; and I 
teU myself how desperately fond he must be 
of Claire since he can be so tolerant to her 
sister's foibles. 

"It isn't a mistake." I make my state- 
ment doggedly, for my dawning feminine 
vanity is hurt at the idea of any man's 
thinking that I must of necessity be an 
offering which Theo does not care to accept. 

" Has he been hound enough to try and 
make you believe that he loves you, Tim, 
while he's playing that game on down there 
stiU?" 

My lips tighten, quiver, but I will ask 
the question. 

" What game is he carrying on ? " 

"The game of winning Claire. I never 
thought till now that it meant anything — I 
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never thought him worth a conjecture, but 
now that I find you sad " 

" I'm not sad," I say, while the tears pour 
down my face. 

"Well, at any rate, you're anxious and 
expectant, and I don't like to know that 
you're that about any fellow of whom I feel 
so little sure as I do of Bligh." 

" Now, if it had been Claire who had been 
siUy enough to lose her head as I've done I 
should understand your being interested,'^ 
I remark meditatively; *^but as it's only 
me, I wonder that you take the trouble to 
think about it." 

''I'd take more trouble than that for a 
friend any day," he says quietly; and a 
soothing sense of satisfaction steals over me 
as I reflect that he is speaking the truths 
and that whatever pain may be the portion 
dealt out to me from another quarter, Sydney 
Dale will invariably be just, generous, and 
kind to any friend in need. 

We parade in silence for a Httle time after 
this, for I am absorbed in the contemplation 
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of the doubt whioh. lie has worded, and 
which, now that he has worded it, I am 
obliged to acknowledge has been vaguely 
oppressing me ever since the evening of 
that happy day on which Theo had, as I 
fondly behoved, nearly disclosed his affec- 
tion to me by the otter-pool. My sorrow 
inclines me to speechlessnesSj and my 
selfishness inclines me to indulge my 
sorrow. Actually a distorted sort of grati- 
tude to Sydney for being too amiably 
unimportant for it to be necessary for me 
to exert myself on his account takes posses- 
sion of me, and I begin to wish that Claire 
was not so much too good for him, as to 
render it impossible for me ever to give my 
consent to the match. Presently a happy 
thought strikes me I Perhaps he may be 
trained to turn his affections in the direction 
of the twins ! Who can tell what happiness 
may not result to one of my blameless 
though little-prized sisters, and this worthy 
young man, if I assume the office of guide, 
philosopher, and friend towards him ? Im- 
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bned with this feeling, enlivened by this 
hope, I brighten up considerably, and as we 
seat ourselves at the end of the pi^r, and 
gaze out over the free expanse of blue wato", 
I say to him qnite cheerfally — 

" I can't tell yon how glad I am that you 
have happened to come while Mrs. Poland 
and I are here, Syd. I didn't seem to care 
about it much when you were first an- 
nounced, but now I think that it may be 
very much for your happiness that we meet 
here." 

" You're always kind and sweet, Tim," 
he answers. But his face does not brighten 
sympathetically, and nothing in his manner 
leads me to suppose that he shares my 
hopeful feeling. "He must be pitiably 
fond of Claire," I think compassionately, 
and I begin to think there has been some 
blunder made in our bringing up. We 
should never have been permitted to have 
been on such fraternally intimate terms 
with a boy who, in the order of things, 
would grow into a man, and want to marry 
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one of us. However, though the errors of 
the past cannot be rectified now, their 
evil consequences may in a measure be 
averted, if I can teach Sydney to regard 
me as a distant woman, instead of a 
wUd girl, and get him to Usten to my 
advice. 

"Don't I seem much more grown-up 
here than I do at home, Sydney?" I ask, 
in pursuance of my self-appointed task ; and 
at last he looks me steadily in the face, 
with an anxious, searching look, that makes 
me feel surer than ever that he dreads my 
dashing his hopes about Claire to the 
ground utterly. 

"Yes, you do seem older," he says; 
and there is a certaiu hoarseness in his 
voice which I attribute to the evening air. 
"You look as if you had begun to think 
there may be trouble in the world, though 
it has not touched you yet, Tim," he goes 
on ; and as he says it, the shadow of the 
greatest trouble that I can picture befalling 
myself looms over me — I may lose Theo I 
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" Lose him I Why, I have not won In'm 
yet I " I remind myself sharply. 

"I don't wish to talk of myself," I say 
quickly. " I only want to feel sure that 
you do see that I have grown older and 
wiser lately, before I presume to oflfer you 
some advice," 

My old friend and playfellow smiles at 
me very kindly, and I feel a certain sense 
of pride in being rehed upon, and looked 
up to by such a splendid young Hercules 
as he is. Out here on the pier, where there 
is plenty of room for him, he presents quite 
a different appearance to that which he 
made in our narrow, cramped lodging. I 
shall like him dearly for a real brother, as 
he will be when he has found that his real 
earthly paradise will be in a marriage with 
one of the twins. 

" Do you remember when we were all 
children together, Sydney, how much less 
trouble Magdalen and Mabel gave you in 
our games than Claire and I did ? " 

" I don't remember having many games 
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with the twins," he replies carelessly; 
'^ they were always afraid of spoiling their 
clothes." 

" Yes, and they're just as careful and nice 
now," I say, trying to infuse an accent of 
an intense admiration for my sisters into 
my passing tribute to them. 

*^ Claire and you were always pretty equal 
at flat races on foot," he goes on; "but 
when it came to riding the bare-backed 
ponies, and jumping the brooks, Claire was 
nowhere." 

" Yes, she was in the brooks very often," 
I laugh out heartily. " Claire wouldn't like 
to be reminded that she ever did such a 
thing, even in her short frock days " 

" And you wouldn't mind even doing it 
now, would you, Tim? You're just as 
jolly, just as natural, as you were in the 
dear old days, when you always took my 
part, and bore many a scolding from Aunt 
Helen rather than deliver me up to justice, 
as the one who had led you into mischief." 

I make no immediate response to this, for 
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I feel that we are ebbing away from the 
subject of the twins in a very foolish 
manner. Moreover, I am not at all sure 
that I am brave enough to ride bare-backed 
ponies, or do anything else now that 
would justify Theo BHgh in laughing at 
me, and thinking me . ridiculous. When I 
do speak, I approach my subject with a 
jerk. 

"Claire was always quite the royal 
Princess, wasn't she ? It wiU be a blow to 
everybody's sense of right, if she doesn't 
make a splendid marriage." 

" I trust she wiU, with aU my heart," he 
says quite cheerfully. "Like the rest of 
you, I can only think of Claire in a high 
position, and as she certainly would grace 
the highest, I don't like to see her wasting 
her time on that frivolous young fellow, 
Bhgh." 

Did ever love speak so tolerantly and 
tamely 1 I'm neaiiy staggered out of my 
belief in his being in love with Claire at aU. 
Yet, if he is not, to what am I to ascribe 
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those mystical allusions which he made 
some few minutes ago ? 

All my life-long habit of confidence in 
him comes to my aid now, and teaches me* 
to be very frank, warns me not to attempt 
to diplomatise or ^^ manage " this man whom 
I regard with the warm affection I could 
feel for a brother. *^ Sydney, deax," I say 
in my most persuasive accents, and they 
all say at home that my accents are as soft 
and low as ever fell from any woman's lips 
— ^* Sydney, dear, I thought you were fond of 
Claire, and now I don't know what to 
think. If it's any other trouble, would jou 
mind telling me ? " 

He laughs with a little under-current of 
feeling shadowing his mirth, that I have 
never observed in Sydney before, as he tells 
me — 

" Fond of Claire ! Why, yes, I am fond 
of them all at Eavensboume, excepting- 
Aunt Helen; but my fondness for Claire 
can never give me a pang, Tim." 

" Oh ! " I ejaculate in unfeigned surprise 
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and agony, as a light is half revealed to me; 
but he says nothing farther. He only rises 
up, and after staring straight at nothing 
particular for a few moraents, he turns 
round to rae with his old smile on his Mnd 
joUy face, and the old hearty roundness in 
his voice, and says — 

" Come, Tim, it's time we went back to 
Mrs. Poland; you haven't been weU, she tells 
me, and if I let you stay out here and catch 
cold, I shall wish I had never brought my 
carelessness and myself to Brighton." 

" Papa never drives me in of an evening, 
for I amuse him," I pout ; *^ besides, I have 
so much to say to you." 

"Brothers are sometimes more careful 
than fathers," he says quietly, " and you've 
said quite enough, little woman," he goes 
on with most uncalled-for energy; "your 
consideration for me to-night has taught me 
that I haven't been mistaken about you in 
one way, though I have in another. You're 
worth the best love any fellow can give you ; 
and though I've given you ndne, dear, and 
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it has been found wanting, no other man 
shall give you a poorer offering, or be less in 
earnest about your acceptance of it." 

I am dumb with amazement as he speaks. 
It is startling to be resigned in this flatter- 
ing manner, before I knew I had been asked 
for, even before I knew I had been wanted. 
Gradually entering into, and presently over- 
coming my amazement, there creeps a 
haunting fear that I may have been be- 
having badly — ^meanly — ^to this man, and 
that my conduct, though he may be noble 
enough to forgive it, may cost me the best 
part of his friendship, namely, that perfect 
faith which he had in my honour when we 
played together as children. 

" Oh, Syd ! " I say with a moan, as the 
memory of aU those old, childish days rushes 
upon and overpowers me, "have I played 
fair?" 

" I would never forgive any one else who 
asked me such a question about you, Tim," 
he says, bending his dear, kind face towards 
me protectingly. 
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And I walk in silence home, by the side 
of the man whom I wish with all my heart 
was my brother in realiiy. 

A slight hum as of two people conversing 
drowsily together falls upon our ears as 
we pass Mrs. Poland's open sitting-room 
window, and when we go in I see, coining 
gladly, eagerly, to meet me, the form of a 
man who has been very little in my thoughts 
lately. Notwithstanding, now that I see 
him again, I remember vividly that he is 
clever, that he has a name in that world of 
letters which I have been trained to believe 
to be the brightest sphere, and that he has 
told me that I shone like a star above him, 
and bloomed like a rose in his path. Re- 
membering these things, what wonder that 
I respond gladly to the greeting which is 
given to me in the twilight by Mr. Murray ! 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



ON THAT SUMMER SEA. 



I AM a woman ; therefore, to be wooed I I 
am a woman ; therefore, to be won ! I am 
a thorough woman, for I remind myself 
gladly and proudly that these privileges of 
my sex are mine rather largely just at 
present. Sydney Dale has told me in un-^ 
mistakable language that it is me he haa 
been wooing all along, and not Claire, and 
that it is only out of consideration for my 
caring for somebody else that he abstains 
now from seeking to win me. In almost 
equally unmistakable language Mr. Murray 
gives me to understand that I am the 
motive-power which has drawn him from 
his daily labour, and London hfe, and 
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brought him down to further his suit with* 
me by the sad sea waves, at Brighton. 
Unaltered, unalterable as are my feelings 
concerning Theo Bligh, I am more pleased 
and flattered than I can express by the 
victory I have gained in such an easy, 
effortless way, over the heart and head of 
this clever, cultivated Scotchman. 

He has bestowed a searching and sus- 
picious glance on Sydney Dale as the latter 
has followed me into the room, but presently 
suspicion seems to clear away, as is iust and 
xeionablo. for Sydney's gloLy face i, not 
that of a successful lover. Deadly depres- 
sion, which he does not attempt to disguise, 
envelops my old friend like a [mantle, and I 
am just beginning to feel that until he re- 
moves himself, and releases us from the 
restraint of his presence, there will be a 
growing awkwardness in my manner to Mr. 
Murray. This feeling has hardly bloomed 
into being before it and every other feel- 
ing is crushed out by Mr. Murray's next 
remark. 
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** I suppose you're expecting me to con- 
gratulate you on your sister's engagement ? 
But, to tell you the truth, I don't feel in- 
clined to do so ! The lad's a handsome lad, 
and a pleasant one ; but he's not the right 
sort of husband for a girl like Claire, and so 
I told your father." 

Mrs. Poland ejaculates something, it 
doesn't matter what ; Sydney moves nearer 
to Mr. Murray, and says eagerly — 

" Has young Bligh got engaged to Claire 
Vincent? This is news to us all; you 
mustn't be surprised at her sister being too 
staggered to speak," 

Even in the first madness of my misery 
I feel grateful to Sydney for coming to my 
aid, for seeking to save me from the humili- 
ation of exposure. But I can't speak, words 
won't come, and a scream would, probably, 
if I opened my Kps. 

^' They've been engaged for the last ten 
days, I think," Mr. Murray goes on, lazily 
looking at me with rapidly growing interest 
— such interest as shuts out anything like 
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earnest feeling on Claire's account. " The 
lad is nothing, and has nothing; but he 
says that now that he will have such a 
sweet wife to work for, he'll make a career 
for himself; you'll probably give in your 
adhesion to the plan, because he's a hand- 
some fellow — ^won't you. Miss Tim?" 

" I can answer for it, that Tim will be 
glad of anything that adds to her sister's 
happiness," Sydney says, coming to my 
rescue again, like the gaUant fellow he is, 
though the sight of my agony at the 
bursting of my beautiful bubble must have 
hurt him horribly. And at this juncture I 
do remind myseK that, though I have been 
lightly won, and cruelly cast aside, I need 
not let the whole world know it. 

" My dear ! doesn't it astonish you very 
much? Not that any one can be aston- 
ished at any one's falling in love with 
Claire," Mrs. Poland says, and I speak at 
last. 

" I don't think I'm astonished; I'm only 
hurt that Claire should have let me hear it 
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from any one but herself," I say in tones 
that I steady with much difficulty. 

^* There's nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream," 

Mr. Murray chants out. "Eemember, she's 
tasting it for the first time, and be lenient 
to her for forgetting you ; by-and-by you're 
sure to hear all the details ; but they're all 
the world to each other at present, and. all 
the world is nothing to^them." 

i see Sydney watching me closely, striving 
by the earnestness of his gaze to make me 
repress any exhibition of the hideous weak- 
ness of my unrequited love. Strong, faith- 
ful, generous feUow ! why can't I love him, 
and be a happy, honoured woman, founded 
on the rock of a true, good man's affection? 
Why can't I turn away from the unhallowed 
recollection of that other one who has used 
me as a blind, who has deceived me and 
treated me with the most careless cruelty ? 
Why can't I do these things, and be true to 
myself, and untrue to all the fatally weak 
instincts of my sex ? Ah ! my sorrow is so 
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young still that I cannot find it in my heart 
to treat it with firm, reasonable harshness. 

*'Dear, dear, dear!" Mrs. Poland puts 
in, "to think of Claire making such a 
moderate match after all ; if it had been 
one of the twins, now " 

" He wouldn't look at one of the twins; 
he might marry anybody he pleased," I 
interrupt, throwing aU my family loyalty 
over directly his claims to the highest con- 
sideration are aspersed, and Mr. Murray 
unconsciously satirizes the whole situation 
by saying— 

"He'll have a strong advocate in you, 
that's very certain; if your sister is ever 
inclined to veer, you'll keep her straight. 
He's a lucky fellow, for he will have the 
loveliest wife and the sweetest sister that 
man ever had in this world ; and I'm think- 
ing that the last good gift is greater than 
the first." 

Again Sydney comes to the fore, and 
spares me the necessity of replying by say- 
ing— 
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"We're treadiiig on dangerous ground, 
don't you know; we may injure his cause by 
tftHring about Mm ; for the man who is the 
first to break up a family circle is nerer too 
gladly greeted. I see Mrs. Poland is looking 
'good-night' and 'go away,' though she's 
too polite to say it ; shall we go together ? " 

Yes, Mr. Murray agrees that they shall 
go away together ; and so at last, at last, 
mercifully I am left to myseU^ for I rid 
myself of Mrs. Poland and her conjectures 
with the words — 

" Before I talk to any one about it any 
more, I'U write to and hear from Claire." 

" I'm afraid it's not all pure sunshine, my 
dear, or they wouldn't hare let the first ray 
of it be thrown upon you by a stranger like 
Mr. Murray ; I'm afraid that the course of 
their true love isn't destined to run smooth." 

I hurry away out of ear-shot of more of 
her blackly prophetic words. Claire, my 
darling sister ! my idol, before whom I have 
bowed down from little childhood, anything 
rather than that you should suffer ! I must 
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write to Claire and to him, and tell them 
both, in language that will caxry conviction 
with it, that I am happy in the thought of 
their happiness. I must do this, but it is 
the hardest act of self-abnegation that has 
surely ever been given to a girl to perform ! 
I write my letter to her, and, though the 
task is hard, I perform it, for it is not im- 
possible. I tell her of my love for her 
chiefly, and I say a little about my amaze- 
ment at the tidings, and my hopeful belief 
in his being capable of assuring her happi- 
ness. I beg of her to write to me, and not 
to let the gnawing pang of fear assail me 
that she is learning to unlove and do with- 
out me, because the other love has inter- 
vened. When I have worded this plea with 
all the integrity and pathos that is in me, 
I begin my letter to him. I begin it, but 
it is many weary hours before I can finish 
it. How the man must have undermined 
me, to cause me to hesitate and doubt as 
I do about my choice of words in addressing 
Mm ! My pen will not run glibly, my 
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language is stilted ! I throw off copy after 
copy, and one is too warm, and another too 
cold, while a third means nothing, and a 
f onrth fsar too much. I am too true to write 
falsely ; I am too indignant to write Idndly ; 
I am too prond to write truly ; and I am 
too wrathfally restless to abstain from 
writing at all ! 

At length I scribble off something that 
is to a slight degree less imsatisfiEu^tory than 
anything else I have written. There is 
safety in its brevity, and yet, will not that 
brevity teU him what I have suffered in 
being compelled to write at all ? 

" Deab Theo " (I write), 

" I have heard the great news to- 
day from Mr. Murray. If you love Claire 
half as well as I love her, and as she 
deserves to be loved, you must be the 
happiest man in the world; and as I wlU 
believe that you do this, I will greet you 
as a brother gladly. 

" Yours always " 
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I pause here and wonder whether I shall 
sign myself his " always affectionately." 
No ! I shall n6ver feel ** affectionately " 
towards him again, but I am sure of myself, 
of my own loyalty to my sister, and so I 
sign myself without fear his " always truly," 
and I seal the letter. 

How long and lagging are the hours of the 
night ! How glaring and distasteful the 
first flush of the dawn ! This first experience 
of getting up hopelessly tries me terribly, and 
sends me down a very jaded girl to Mrs. 
Poland's breakfast table, where I find Mr. 
Murray already seated, looking as if he ex- 
pected me to be very glad to see him. 

" Mrs. Poland tells me you haven't had a 
sail since you have been here,'' he begins. 
*^ I mean to take you out for one this morn- 
ing; there's breeze enough to bring the 
roses into your cheeks. We'll take a book and 
go out for a couple of hours' quiet enjoy- 
ment." 

I would rather go to the bottom of the 
sea, and enjoy myself quietly there, than 
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go out in a boat upon it with Mr. Murray, 
a book, and my own unhappy memories for 
my companions. But it would be both 
foolish and ill-bred to word this feeling, and 
as I am neither f ooHsh nor iU-bred by nature 
and training, I compel myself to say as 
cheerfully as I can — 

" It's just the morning for a sail; and if 
you'll read to me, and the boat doesn't rock, 
I shall enjoy it." 

" The sea's as cahn as a mill-pond," he 
rejoins ; " and I'U read to you with pleasure. 
You won't be alarmed if we're not back for 
some hours, wiU you ? for when I'm away 
with her and -v^ith Shelley on the sea I may 
forget how time flies," he adds, turning to 
Mrs. Poland. 

Mrs. Poland looks at me wistfiiUy, and 
answers him half deprecatingly, half wam- 
ingly— 

" I don't like boating under any circum- 
stances y^ she says, emphasizing her last two 
words in a way that is almost a challenge, 
" and I'm responsible for her, you know. 
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Mr. Murray, and altogetlier I shall not be too 
well pleased if you keep her out long in 
this hot sun.'\ 

"You may trust her with me: she's the 
sweetest thing in life to me," he says 
dreamily ; and I wish with all my heart that 
he were not so unpoeticaJly fat, aaid so 
poetically minded. 

There is scarcely a ripple on the water 
as we get into the boat presently, and I 
can't get up a sensation of fear to distract 
my mind from my other miseries. The 
boatman puts up the sail, and subsides into 
the bow, where he and the bit of sky I catch, 
and the flapping sail, make up a perfect 
Hook. 

I sit and play at steering, and Mr. Murray 
adjusts his rather stout person with some 
difficulty on a cushion at my side. He puffs 
as he gets iuto position, and looks altogether 
so middle-aged and plump that romance flies 
scared away, even though he reads " Weep 
not for Adonais" in the sweetest accents 
that ever dropped from a man's tongue. 
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**If you and I were on the blue Mediter- 
ranean, the sea of poesy and phantasy, the 
sea of my youth, I'd make you understand 
Shelley better," he says presently, when I 
have too palpably not only not " wept for 
Adonais," but not listened sympathizingly to 
the tale of the manner of his death, and the 
many reasons why all generations should go 
on bewailing him bitterly. 

" Wouldn't you like life in the south? '' 
he asks presently — "blue unclouded weather, 
and grapes for breakfast, and the sweet dolce 
far niente air there is over everything." 

" I don't feel to-day as if I should like 
life anywhere," I reply despondently. 

" You're fall of youthful vigour; you're the 
brightest thing that ever crossed my path ! 
you're too good to take such a melancholy 
tone in earnest ; what is it, my child ? Tell 
me your sorrow, and let me try to soothe it." 

I turn my haggard face, my weary eyes 
towards him, and there is such a wealth of 
sympathy in the kind, rugged face, that I 
am prompted to tell him truly. 
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" My sorrow is that I have been a fool." 

" Some perfect trust you've had, some 
loyal faith you've pledged, has been be- 
trayed?" he questions. 

*' My perfect trust has been betrayed, but 
there was no faith pledged — by either of us," 
I reply. 

" By that lad who has taken your sister 
from you," he half assents, half interrogates. 
." Come, my sweet little friend, take a more 
hopeful view of it. He's an idle, graceless 
young ne'er-do-weU now, but under her 
influence something like genuine manliness 
may crop up ! think the best of him, and 
don't take other people's troubles on your 
young shoulders." 

He is positively so blind about me that he 
does not see that my trouble is that I have 
lost Theo, not that I have lost Claire ! 

A sudden revulsion of feeling, a sudden 
flash of delight that as far as he is con- 
cerned my secret is my own still, causes me 
to throw off my air of sentimental gloom, and 
faU into the spirit of the hour; sailing on 
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that Slimmer sea with a companion who 
can talk to me with the knowledge and 
understanding that perfect acquaintanceship 
gives, of the scenes amidst which Shelley 
wrote, is enough for the hour. And wh6n 
this hour is past, there will be something 
else to catch if not to absorb my attention ; 
and so it will go on, and life wiU not be, 
shall not be, all a blank because I have gone 
into the market of love and bartered my 
heart away for nothing. 

**I've turned to the South, like a sun- 
flower to its god, aU my hfe; there's no 
beauty in the rugged north to me, though 
it's the land of my birth and the land of my 
first love. I'd Uke nothing better now, if 
certain conditions were fulfilled, than to 
turn my back on England for the rest of my 
days, and anchor in Florence with the 
sweetest companions a man can have — 
books and the woman he loves." 

I look back to what my life has been at 
Eavensboume, and forward to what it will 
be, and I feel that my past has prepared 
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a miserable future for me in the home of 
iny youth. I look at the man by my side, 
and see that he loves me, and a vision of 
possible happiness, or at least contentment, 
in which Florence, and sunshine, and 
poetry, and a general warmth and languor 
are mixed up, floats before my mind's eye. 

"I think I should like life in the South too, 
under certain conditions," I say languidly ; 
and he leans forward with animation, and 
tells me. that now a Conservative Govern- 
ment is coming in his chances of a consul- 
ship are sure — that he has been told that it 
will be Florence, and that he wiU go there 
the happiest of men, if I will accompany 
him as his wife." 

It is all over before I realize that I care 
no more for him than I do for -the boatman 
in the bow. I sail back over the summer 
sea engaged to Mr. Murray, and I care very 
little whether or not the boat goes down 
before we reach the landing-place. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 



"YOU MAKE ME YEBY HAPPY/' 



That aU Mrs. Poland's friendly fears are 
roused, and all her mental energies paralyzed 
when I go home, and tell her what I have 
done, are very minor matters to me. I 
am in a state of apathy; and though I 
hate myself for being so un-girl-like, so 
unwomanly, so untrue to the traditions of 
courtesy in which I have been brought 
up, I can't rouse myself. I look vaguely 
into her face, while Mrs. Poland alternately 
bewails that she ever knew me, and that 
her husband ever knew Mr. Murray. She 
blames herself, and the boating, and me, in 
one breath ; and in the next, she defends 
herself from aU possible charges of negh- 
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gence, which may ever be brought against 
her. She wonders why I couldn't have 
encouraged Sydney Dale, who, she is sure, 
with a little leading on, ** such as any girl 
is justified in giving a man," might have 
been brought to think about me. She 
wonders even more, how I could have been 
weak, vain, and wicked enough to en- 
courage Mr. Murray, who is old enough to 
be my father, and much too fond of wine 
ever to go on working steadily for any 
woman. And I am not even irritated by 
her inconsistencies, nor stung by her 
manner of wording them. I seem to 
have lost all feeling, all fear, and all hope. 
But I have a faint kind of impression that 
I may care a Kttle for strange scenes, and 
manners, and for blue skies and seas, and 
eternal sunshine. I have also a faint kind 
of impression that it would stir some sort 
of sensation within me, if I could witness 
the way in which the news of my engage- 
ment will be received at Eavensboume. 
After talking round the subject verbosely 
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for hours, Mrs. Poland winds up with this 
exordium — 

" Ponder well, my dear, before you write 
and communicate your foUy to your friends 
at home. I ought to write too, but what to 
say about it, I don't know. Mr, Murray's 
age ought to have been a protection to you ; 
I shall never forgive him, and never think 
well of him.'' 

** I think I should like papa to know it at 
once," I say, exerting myself to have a wish, 
and to express it, ** As soon as papa knows 
it, there will be no going back, and I don't 
want to go back." 

" What a spirit for a girl to speak about 
her first engagement in ! " Mrs. Poland 
says, lifting up her eyes. And she is quite 
right. I acknowledge that it is a miserable, 
heartless, unfeminine way of speaking. 
But at this juncture I am miserable, and 
almost unsexed by bitter despair. 

" I have nothing to go back to," I say, 
raising my dreary eyes to her face. ** Claire 
will soon be gone from me, and papa will 
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let Aunt Helen come between ns. Why 
should I go back to the old life that has 
nothing to offer me, when, at least, I can 
have change in the new one ? " 

She is too much vexed and perplexed to 
answer me reasonably, and if she reasoned 
hke a Solon to-day, the ears of my mind 
would be deaf to her words of wisdom. She 
has failed to touch me in any way ; she has 
even failed to make me pity myself. My 
fate seems to me, even when she is making 
her worst representations concerning it, to 
be quite as good as I deserve. I have been 
found wanting by Theo Bligh. After this, 
ought I not to be at least passively grateful 
to any one who betrays the faintest recog- 
nition of my poor merits ? 

Mr. Murray accepts the situation with a 
coolness that is very comforting to me. 
Having freely indulged his vein of poetry in 
the morning, he is going, he teUs me, to 
devote the afternoon and evening to the 
writing of some poUtical articles. There 
is a crisis somewhere or other, in Turkey or 
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in Timbuctoo, and there is a difficulty 
somewhere else, and the always-ready 
Spanish question is being very much 
discussed just at present by the press. 
Altogether Mr. Murray derives, it is evident, 
just as much pleasm'e from reading his 
papers, and writing for them, as he does 
from the consideration that I have promised 
to go with him into flowery exile, if he can 
get a remunerative appointment there. 

" It's a sample of what your life will be 
with him," Mrs. Poland says triumphantly 
when the shades of evening faU, and nothing 
is seen of Mr. Murray ; "he will read and 
write and talk to you about what he has 
read and written, when he can get no other 
audience, but while he can sit at a club over 
good wine, and get a circle of clever men 
round him, it will be little enough that you 
will see of the literary star you're going to 
marry in your madness." 

*' I don't want to see anything of him," I 
say thoughtfully, and when she naturally 
questions — 
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'' Then why in the name of common sense 
have you agreed to marry him ? ^^ I answer 
again veraciously — 

"I really neither know nor care *why* 
I've made the promise, but I have made it, 
and so I shall keep it." 

At nine o'clock this evening Sydney Dale 
comes to say good-bye to us. He is going 
to leave Brighton the next morning, *^ not 
for home." No, he's not ready for home 
yet, he says, but for the house of a married 
sister, who has settled herself away in wild 
Connemara with an even wilder Irishman. 
Trouble has fallen on this sister's hearth, he 
tells us. Her husband's lavish Irish nature 
has led him to live beyt)nd his income, and 
the land has been neglected, and so has not 
brought forth plenteously, and the herds 
have been sacrificed to cover current ex- 
penses, and altogether things are looking in 
a bad way in the eyes of the English trimly 
nurtured wife. 

He is so engrossed by the consideration of 
this family difficulty, that I feel I am only 
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thoughtful for him, and not absurdly reticent 
in keeping back from him the news of the 
change which has taken place in my status 
since he last saw me. The idea of having 
to discuss it with him becomes repugnant to 
me the instant I catch sight of his dear, 
kind, familiar face this evening ; and as I sit 
by him and reaUse how entirely he belongs 
to my old careless, happy, youthful Hfe, and 
how entirely Mr. Murray belongs to the 
untried and unknown, to the dubious and 
uncertain, I feel strangely tempted to put 
out my hands and UteraUy cling to Sydney. 

** I shall find you at Eavensboume by the 
time I get back from Ireland, I hope, and let 
me find you looking yourself, Tim, and not 
the tired-out, fashionable young lady that 
you are here; and — I'll always be like a 
brother to you; remember that." 

He whispers these last words, and I bend 
my head to Hsten to them, for they soothe 
and comfort me. I know that he is real, 
leal, to be trusted. I know that he loves 
me weU with no selfish love. But I also 
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know that the romance of my life is over, 
and that I may as well take up the burden 
of the reality of it uncomplainingly in the 
person of Mr. Murray. At least, I say I 
know these things, but the . truth is that I 
know nothing of myseK as yet. Only intui- 
tion tells me that if I am to be condenmed 
to live again at Ravensboume, my own 
dearly loved home, I shall sink prematurely 
into a monotonous-minded woman, and the 
intellect with which I have been endowed 
will become obscured and dulled. 

" Will you say that you'll be glad to see 
me back ? " he pleads, and the demon of the 
desire to please rises up within me, and 
tempts me to tell him that ** I shall be glad, 
that when he comes home he shall take 
Claire's place with me, and be my chief 
friend, companion, counsellor." 

"And you could say all that to the poor 
young man, knowing all the while that you 
have promised to marry this other one, and 
that by the time Sydney sees Eavensbourne 
again, you'll be known to belong so to Mr • 
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Murray, that it will be a scandal if you go 
playing the game of friend, companion, and 
counsellor with anybody else," Mrs. Poland 
says with earnestness, dashed with anger, as 
soon as he is gone. 

For a moment or two I am frightened. 
Whatever I do seems to be wrong. Then 
the rash, reckless spirit seizes me. I may as 
well do what is wrong as be perpetually 
accused of doing it. I may as well have the 
game as the name. 

" Sydney's liking will be a pleasure, a 
comfort to me ; I'll return as much of it as 
I can get," I say doggedly. 

** And do you think that it will be a 
comfort to him when you have taken as 
much of it as you can get, and then take 
to Mr. Murray, and go away leaving poor 
Sydney with the feeling that the girl he has 
loved from a little cMd has played with 
his good, true heart, and thrown it away 
out of wilfiil wickedness ? yes, dear, I will 
tell you iQ plain words what your conduct 
will be if you act as you say you will," 
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Mrs. Poland says with quivering Kps, and 
her head shakes with her strong sense of 
the enormity of my projected course. Her 
words recall my better angel, the dark spirit 
is exorcised for a time, and I kneel down by 
her side and rest my head on her bosom, 
and sob out a string of remorseful words. 

''Whs^t can I do?" I wail. ''I know 
that I have done very wrong in saying that 
I wiU marry a man whom I don't love, but 
having said it, I must do it, mustn't I ? It 
will be worse of me to go back than to go 
on. It's too late for me to try to do right; I 
must go on doing wrong, not because I like 
doing it, but because I can't help myself." 

"It is never too late to try to do right," 
Mrs. Poland says soothingly; *' you're so 
young to go headlong to destruction because 
you haven't the courage to confess that you 
have been wrong, and to bear a little cen- 
sure. Mr. Murray, with all his faults, is a 
gentleman ; tell him simply and truly that 
you have no love for him, and that you 
have been rash and wrong in promising 
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to marry him, without having a particle of 
that love for him which is the only thing 
that can carry a woman safely and happily 
through all the trials of married life, and all 
the temptations of the world. You may not 
think so now, my dear, but, depend upon it, 
I am right." 

I know she is right, and that I am utterly 
wrong in all that I have done, and in all 
that I am weakly inclined to allow myself 
to drift into doing. Nevertheless, I shrink 
with aU the force of my nervously organized 
nature from the task she assigns me of 
breaking it off with Mr. Murray — ^my ad- 
mired friend, though uncongenial lover. 

He may be too old for me ! I do not love 
him ! He may be addicted to wine ; he may 
be imbued with the strongest intellectual 
selfishness ; he may simply see in me a 
young hero-worshipping girl, whom judicious 
training may turn into his safeguard in the 
present, his nurse in the future. All these 
things he may be, aU these things he doubt- 
less is. But at least in him I think I 
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recognize a way of escape from a great deal 
of monotonous misery, a great deal of deso- 
lation of feeling that without hiTu will surely 
be my portion. Strengthening myself with 
this reflection, I pursue my wilful path, and 
tell her and myseK that I cannot, with 
either honour or deUcacy, retract my word 
and mar the prospect I have made for this 
man, who does me the honour of thinking it 
fair. But I cannot cast all feelings of 
honour, aU scruples of conscience, aside ; 
and so, though I resolve to persevere in 
my course, my resolution makes me very 
unhappy. 

In a day or two I get a letter from 
Claire. 

** My Daeling" (she writes), 

" Your letter is like yourseK, sweet 
and sympathetic. Theo and I are very 
happy, but there are drawbacks to our 
happiness which I cannot explain to you 
in writing. Theo sends his love to you, 
and thanks you for your letter and con- 
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gratulations. You will hear from him 
shortly, but just now he is worried by 
papa's doubts about the judiciousness of 
my having engaged myseK to him (Theo), 
and Aunt Helen's distrustfulness of the 
wisdom of Theo having engaged himseK 
at aU. I shall be glad when you come 
back ; your sagacious little head will be 
of value in this difl&culty. What are you 
doing with Sydney Dale ? Think well 
before you pledge yourseK to marry a man 
whom you cannot admire as well as respect. 
Theo's brilliant qualities wiU naturally make 
me more fastidious than ever, and I never 
thought Syd quite good enough for you. 
Do tire of Brighton soon and come back 
to your affectionate sister, 

'' Claibe." 

The letter is loving, but still it is not like 
Claire. Something in the tone of it, some- 
thing in the wording of it, leads me to infer 
that she is either not perfectly satisfied with 
herself or with her prospects. I realize with 
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pleasure that she has no doubt or fear as to 
any feehng I may have fooUshly allowed 
myseK to entertain for Theo. At the same 
time T realize with a pang that Theo mtiRt 
have garbled facts to her considerably for 
her to have this sure conviction, after the 
doubts and fears which I am sure now she 
did entertain on the subject at one time. 
But I try to banish memory, and to cease 
from conjecture on the subject, and remind 
myseK perpetually that Theo BKgh is going 
to be my brother, my darling Claire's 
husband. 

During these days, my engagement with 
Mr. Murray becomes a ratified and accepted 
fact. He is far more practical and energetic 
on the subject than I had anticipated he 
would be, and he brings me papa's letter 
of consent before I know that his consent 
has been appUed for. Papa's letter is a very 
characteristic one ; but much as I admire 
his character, the letter disappoints me. 
He writes to Mr. Murray — 

" My daughters are not marrying as I 
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have expected them to marry. Claire has 
determined to try love in a cottage, with a 
young fellow who has luxurious tastes which 
he will never attempt to curb, and idle 
habits which he will never endeavour to 
break. This is very sad and serious to me, 
but the days of locking up contumacious 
daughters are past, and the days of 
daughters listening to paternal advice are 
past too, it seems. As for my little Tim, 
the girl I thought would be left to me when 
the wilful and weak wills of the others had 
taken them away, I feel that she must be 
mad to dream of marrying you, a man who 
can cast no halo of romance or splendour 
over the future (and it is romance or splen- 
dour which wins a woman when there is no 
love in the case), and who is old enough to 
be her father. Still, if you like to take 
charge of a maniac, I can only say, may you 
be happy! I certainly am not so, in the 
prospect of my children leaving me in this 
way." 

I read this letter from my father with 



\ 
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tearful eyes, and a heart bowed down by 
the consciousness of the truth of his judg- 
ment. He is right in saying I ** must be 
mad." I am mad — so mad that I deter- 
mine to go on and immolate myseK. 

" He's not too sanguine as to our happi- 
ness, is he ? " Mr. Murray says, as I hand 
him back the letter, ** but we'll prove to hiTn 
that May and December may be happy 
together, if December bears in mind con- 
stantly that only flowers and poetry and 
love should twine about the bright feet of 
his May. You can trust me to remember 
this, can't you? " 

'' I think you'll be kind to me, and take 
me away to some place that will fill me with 
new thoughts — and I do want new thoughts 
so much," I say piteously. And my middle- 
aged lover is obUged to be contented with 
this anything but warm acceptance of his 
promises and protestations. K he would 
only be chilled by my coolness, if he would 
only exert himself to feel indignation at my 
indifference, and cast me off. But he will 
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not do this. He is to all appearances as 
satisfied as if I were happy and in love with 
him. 

I have no feeling of girlish glory in my 
engagement. He does not even strive to 
make me feel that I put out the light of all 
the other women who have shone for him 
before me. On the contrary, when he puts 
the pledge of his faith in the shape of a tur- 
quoise ring on my finger, he says the stones 
are ** as blue as his lost Helen's eyes." And 
the only pang I feel when he says it, is 
caused by the knowledge that I am too 
indifferent to him to experience jealousy 
about his lost Helen, or anybody else. 

*'You make me very happy," he says to 
me frequently ; " you're so appreciative 
and so jolly ignorant. I don't like learned 
women ; now, you're something to strive 
for, and something to teach." 

I make him happy, do I ? But how 
miserable I am myself ! 



YOL. 1. 
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CHAPTER XTTT. 

THE MOON AND THE BROOKS. 

Mrs. Folakb and I both feel that to stay 
on at Brighton with the fallacions hope 
of deriving any benefit from its bracing 
air is a hollow mockery, after aU these 
xmtoward compUcations of feeling and 
circnmstance have environed ns, and been 
played out. Accordingly we turn our 
thoughts homewards, and make preparations 
for returning, to bless our respective hearths 
again, and for fairly facing the questions by 
which our sadly prophetic souls tell us we 
shallbe assailed* 

Mr. Murray bears the news of my ap- 
proaching departure beautifolly. Hotel life, 
though he likes it, he confesses, is rather 
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antagonistic to the work whicli is a matter 
of necessity to him. " When I have you 
with me always, to keep me straight, it will 
be all right," he tells me ; *' but just now 
very often the temptation to have a peg 
instead of writing a leader, is too strong for 
me. I am better back in my own study, 
where I can't call for anything every hour 
without giving myself a good deal of 
trouble." 

He frightens me dreadfully by speaking 
in this way, and I tell him so, although, in 
my ignorance and innocence, I do not know 
half the cause I have for fear. But in 
reply to my outburst of alarm, he speaks so 
gently and gratefully, that I am ashamed of 
myself for having dared to distrust him. 

" My child, I would as soon bruise a wild 
rose as do anything that could give you a 
moment's distress. You must trust me, my 
darling, and you will find that your trust 
has not been misplaced. I am not going to 
be the first of my clan to bring sorrow upon 
the woman who honours me with her love." 
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I shiver when he says this to me, for I 
know that I am not honouring him with my 
love ; and whatever his failings and faults 
may be, I feel this, that he deserves to be 
honestly dealt with by the woman to whom 
he offers his hand and the unstained name 
of his race. But I dare not risk bringing 
upon myself the sad, earnest, reproachful 
gaze that he wiU surely bend upon me if he 
ever discovers that I have used him as a 
mere temporary blind, to shield myseilf from 
the world's detection of my bhghted hopes 
respecting Theo Bligh. I keep up my 
fainting spirit by teUing myself that some- 
tMng will surely happen to avert misery 
from the man who is so kind and generous, 
so tender and trustftd to me ! I don't love 
fn'm, but I pity him so much for his faith 
in my falsity, that my manner grows more 
gentle to him daily, and so, unintentionally, 
I bind my chains more and more securely 
about his willing feet. 

Oh, Brighton, how I hate you, as I look 
at you through the gay, fashionable, 
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careless atmosphere whioli surrounds you, 
and remember that I came to you free, and 
realize that I am leaving you fettered by 
my own wilful recklessness, by my own 
inability to bear the outer pangs of dis- 
, appointment I What an eyil pass I have 
come to ! How I hate Brighton, and how 
I hate going home ! 

I feel like a convicted criminal when our 
journey comes to an end ; and I find myself 
in the brougham on my way to Eavens- 
boume alone. How will Claire meet me ? 
How will Theo meet me ? I remind myself 
that he is going to be my brother, and 
promise my own sense of honour that I will 
meet him as Claire's sister ought to meet 
him. A sister's quiet love is all that I will 
let my wayward heart give him in the 
future. But, here I am at the door, and 
my strength is to be taxed in a moment. 

It is a bleak, dreary, autumnal night ; the 
wind has even a wintry sound as it whistles 
round the comers of the house. There is a 
certain comfort, though, in the way in which 
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the warm light floods out to welcome me 
when the door is opened, and, joy ! just 
inside my father stands with welcome and 
kindness for me visibly stamped upon his 
face. 

I pass the steps with flying feet; I trip 
over the door-mat, and fall into his arms, 
and I find comfort and safety there. He 
gives me a close, protecting clasp, and then 
he holds me away from him, and looks into 
my face, and says very gently — 

" My little girl has come home an en- 
gaged woman, has she ? A happy woman 
too, I hope! " 

A ball rises in my throat and nearly 
chokes me ; scorching tears collect ronnd 
my eyeballs, but I resolutely force them 
back, for if I break down now, my nn- 
happiness will be patent to everybody, and 
they will begin to surmise concerning the 
reason why I have rushed into it. Steadying 
myself with this reflection, I lift my eyes as 
fearlessly as I can, and face my father's 
scrutiny, as I reply — 
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" If you're not displeased at it, I am 
happy." 

The few moments given to the interview 

seem long to me, for Claire has not come 
to me yet ; and though I dread the meeting, 
I do long for it so yearningly. As we pass 
on to the drawing-room I find time to ask 
where they all are, and I am told that Aunt 
Helen and the twins are dressing, and that 
Claire and Theo are strolling about the 
grounds. 

What a reception ! The indifference 
exhibited by Aunt Helen and the twins 
does not hurt me very much, but that 
Claire should hold aloof from me for a 
moment is a thing that stings me sharply. 
I am glad to free myself from papa's 
observant gaze, by running upstairs to my 
own room, to which haven presently comes 
Aunt Helen, attended by Mabel and 
Magdalen. 

Fresh from the sight of little Mrs. Poland, 
Aunt Helen strikes me as being larger than 
ever. In other respects she is unaltered. At 
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a glance I take in these truths, namely, that 
she is as cahn, as overbearing, and as noLnch 
disposed to find fault with me as ever. The 
twins are— themselves. 

" I am very glad you have come back, 
Tim," Aunt Helen begins, giving me a large 
cheek to kiss; ^*I was afraid you might 
have consummated your foUy by marrying 
that man before you gave any of us a chance 
of reasoning with you. I never heard of any- 
thing so ridiculous in my life as your engage- 
ment," she says with slow, scornful emphasis. 

" We do all wonder so what you can see 
in him," Mabel puts in. 

" Theo says that * disappointed by ApoUo, 
girls sometimes turn to Bacchus.* You 
must have found and lost your Apollo 
very quickly, Tim. Theo likes to chaff 
everybody, you know, Tim," Magdalen 
says deprecatingly, as a crimson blush 
bums over my face as I listen to the idle, 
foolish words wherewith Theo has been 
underrating me and the man to whom I 
have turned in my folly and sorrow. 
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" Don't tell me anything more that he 
may have said," I begin, but Mabel inter- 
rupts me to say — 

** Now, don't turn against Theo because 
he can't admire your choice; you'll find 
that we're all his champions here now. We 
stand up for Theo quite as much as you 
used to do ; don't we, Aunt Helen ?" 

"Whom do you stand up for him against ? " 
I interrogate. 

" Well, I hardly know," my inconsequent 
sister replies, " because every one hkes him 
excepting papa. Sometimes papa is rather 
hard on him ; but we adore him. He has 
a little to put up with, too, from Claire." 

" From Claire I from the sweetest- 
tempered, sweetest-natured darling that 
ever lived ! " I ejaculate. 

" Claire isn't always sweet-tempered to 
him, but he never lets anything she says 
put him out; being engaged gives her so 
much to think of, I suppose. She certainly 
has moods sometimes now." Mabel tells me 
this in a cheerful, commonplace way, as if 
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it were the most unimportant thing in the 
world. But to me the statement is fraught 
with a significance. If Claire has "moods," 
Claire is not happy, 

" Here she comes," Mabel says, as Claire 
comes in swiftly, and in a moment our arms 
are round one another's necks, and we are 
clinging to each other, as if we Mt that we 
had not much else to cling to. This 
thought flashes across my mind in an 
instant, then I banish it — Claire is loved 
by and loves Theo ! Claire must be happy. 

** We'll always love each other, and 
always be true to each other, won't we, 
Tim ? " are her first words, and they are 
spoken with emotion. 

How heartily, how honestly, I answer 
"Yes." 

" Just take off your hat and cloak," she 
says, taking them off as she speaks, " and 
come and see him at once, before the others 
are down ; be kind to him, for my sake ! " 

" I'll be anythiQg to him for your sake ; 
I'll always be true to you iq everything," 
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I answer, as we go down arm in arm to 
the room where my brother-in-law elect 
awaits me. 

Lissom, supple, and splendid looking, he 
comes to meet me with outstretched hands, 
with laughing eyes, and a face that has 
a more glowing flush on it than I have ever 
seen there before. But somehow or other 
it strikes me that the Hght, laughing air 
is not as natural as usual, that it is assumed 
to cover a sort of nervous excitement, which 
betrays itself in spite of his graceful gift of 
acting. 

*' Awfully glad to see you; let me imprint 
a chaste fraternal salute upon your brow," 
he begins, as he takes me by both hands 
and kisses my forehead ; and at the tone of 
his voice, at the touch of his lips, I quiver 
through every fibre of my being with the 
miserable conviction that he is stiU the 
dearest thing on earth to me. 

For all his carelessness, for all his easy 
gra^e, I detect that it i, a »igh of relief 
which he heaves a« he tons away from me 
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when I have greeted him with the words, 
"I am very glad you're going to be my 
brother, Theo." Pelrhaps he too has dreaded 
this meeting? Perhaps his memory has 
painted some scenes from otir past, as 
vividly for him as mine has for me ? 

** So you're going to bring back the light 

of other days to Murray's life by accompany- 
ing him into his flowery exile, are you?" 
Theo says presently, laughing and sway- 
ing about as he stands up before Claire and 
me. Every debonair gesture, and every 
light, half-ironical accent are so familiar to 
me, and so desperately dear to me, that they 
inflict sharper pangs upon me than do his 
half-derisive tone of talking of my future 
husband. There is no doubt about it; I 
am much more loyal to my misplaced, first 
love than I am to my recently pKghted 
vows to Mr. Murray. 

" In plain EngKsh, I am going to marry 
biTYi and go abroad," I reply briefly; "you 
can word the fact in a ridiculous way if 
it pleases you, but pray don't say it to 
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me; be amusing at my expense to other 
people." 

** Don't be savage," he says softly, bending 
down over me and forcing me to look bim 
straight in the eyes at length; **I was 
merely quoting his ow words to your fattier. 
I thought the idea pretty, don't you see ? 
Like a line from a lovely poem, it's always 
running in my head. 1 wonder if he'll 
always ' Ksp in numbers ' to you when you're 
Mrs. Murray." 

'* Don't be rude as well as silly, Theo," 
Claire says quickly, but Theo does not 
regard her reproof; indeed, I think he 
scarcely hears it, he is laughing so hilari- 
ously at the suggestion he has thrown out. 

"I am only putting the beautiful possi- 
bilities of the future before her. I can't do 
the blank verse business in conversation 
myself, but I want Tim to feel that I 
understand and sympathize with her appre- 
ciation of it," he says, affecting to excuse 
himself. As I steal a glance at him I see 
that he is watching me sharply, and I feel 
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sttre that in reality he is not so conscience- 
free, not quite so careless, nor quite so in- 
different about me as he feigns to be. 

Claire leaves us presently on some slight 
pretext, and as soon as she is out of the 
room his manner changes with that miracu- 
lous rapidity which has been one of its 
chief charms to me hitherto. I distrust it 
when in all seriousness he mutters to me — 

"You don't beheve in this badinage ^ do 
you, Tim? You know that I feel all this 
too much to dare to speak earnestly of it 
before any one." 

" Then you shall not speak earnestly of it 
at all," I say with determination. ** I should 
like you to reverse your place — ^to be earnest 
about it before people, if you must say any- 
thing at aU about it, and to treat me to 
nothing but badinage when we're akme." 

He stands leaning against the mantle- 
piece looking down at me with those lightly 
glancing greenish hazel eyes of his, with an 
expression that is surely caused by some 
feeling of chagrin or disappointment. After 
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a moment or two lie changes his attitude ; 
he gives me a side view of his tace to look 
at only, and says — 

" You haven't told me yet what you think 
of our affair. Were you surprised ? '' 

" Partly yes, and partly no ; not surprised 
at your loving Claire " 

** Only astonished that Claire or anybody 
else should care a brass farthing for me, is 
that it ? As you would have said * no ' had 
my presumption carried me in your direction, 
you're rather staggered at discovering your 
favourite sister has shown more toleration 
for me ; is that it, Tim, dear ? " 

He asks it with such a winning, pleading 
charm of voice and manner, that I forgive 
him for torturing me. I conquer all 
jealousy, all resentment, for the time being, 
and say with sincerity — 

" I think that Claire and you were bom 
for each other; no one else would have 
been good enough for her, and no one but 
Claire would have been good enough for you." 

For a second my ardent, genuine tribute 
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to his deserts (as I estimate them) touches 
the careless young Antiuous before me into 
an exhibition of real feeling. 

'^ Ton my word you are good, darling," 
he says with impassioned emphasis, and he 
take/my haudf and pre.e 'it wi'th fond 
fervour. But iu another second he is his 
own gay, rattling, effervescent self again, 
for all the family come iuto the room, and 
he evidently thinks that there is need for 
a transformation scene. 

'^ Tim's as serious as a judge," he begins, 
whisking about the circle like an animated 
young stag; " I've just been telling her that 
she's prematurely demure ; we all know that 
it's the saddest sight of all to see — 

^ A gay and girlish thing 
Give up her maiden gladness 
For a name and for a ring/ 

but this Kttle episode hasn't come oflF yet ; 
she has no right to relinquish the gay and 
girUsh gladness before Mr. Murray pays her 
for letting them sUde, with the little bar of 
gold and the name of his ancient race." 
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He positively sparkles with fun as lie says 
this, and I come to the horrible conclusion 
that he has two manners, one for Claire and 
the others, and one for me alone. He 
wears two faces imder that handsome ^ 
brilliant mask of his ! Yet I, seeing this, 
fathoming it entirely, ache with the gnawing 
regret that only a woman who loves 
desperately can feel, for that I have lost 
him for ever, though he has been gained by 
the one for whom I have always and for 
whom I always will make silent sacrifice. 

" Is that your engagement ring ? " Mabel 
asks, taking my hand as she sits by me at 
dinner this night ; ^^ oh dear ! only turquoise ; 
I would have had something that looked a. 
little less like one school girl's gift to another; 
it isn't haK important enough." 

^' Certainly not for a consul's wife," Theo 
says with feigned seriousness. ^^As the 
representative of Britannic majesty abroad, 
some quaint device that was worn by some 
of the royal houses from which he is 
collaterally descended would have been 

VOL. I. R 
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neat and appropriate — a broad band of gold, 
for instance, with the words, * Pledge of 
my faith ; Fitzjames' ring ! ' engraved on 
it would be the very thing. I shall give the 
suggestion to Murray, and I am sure he 
will be very much obliged to me for it." 

**We should all be very much obliged 
to you if you would spare us any more 
laboured witticisms," Claire says coldly. 

" They're not laboured in the least; they 
spring spontaneously from the fruitful soil 
of my own philanthropic heart. There's 
not the least doubt of it that Murray is 
descended from that fellow who used to 
go loafing all about bonnie Scotland under 
the name of Fitzjames — ^the one who 
unearthed the Lady of the Lake after a bad 
day with the hounds, you know, sir," he 
adds, pretending to explain seriously to 
papa. "I'm sure," he goes on, "Murray 
would be pleased at my prompt recognition 
of claims that he has been too delicate to 
put forward for our consideration yet ; a 
Scottish gentleman of an ancient house ' ' 
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His imitation of Mr. Murray's manner is 
80 perfect in its want of exaggeration, that, 
combiaed with his air of perfect micon- 
scionsness, it is too much for me ; I break 
into a fit of hysterical laughter, which ends 
ignominiously in a flood of tears. 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 



IN THE WILDERNESS. 



When we are sitting alone in our room 
this night, Claire opposite the looking-glass 
in which I see the reflection of her beautiful 
pensive face, I by the fire whose warmth 
comforts me like a living thing, for I am 
chilled and nervous after my burst of crying, 
and my teeth chatter, and my whole frame 
shivers when I try to speak — ^when we are 
sitting thus, I feel that my hour has come. 
" Tim," Claire begins, turning round and 
leaning her slight, white-dressing-gown-robed 
form over the back of her chair, " I want you 
to teU me the truth, all the truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; are you prepared 
to do it ? " 
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" I will tell you nothing but the truth/' I 
«ay evasively, and the evasion does not 
content her. 

" I was sure of that before I asked you, 
Tim darling : you couldn't tell a falsehood, 
but — ^will you tell me everything ? "- 

** About what?" I say piteously; **oh! 
Claire, do let me rest without questioning 
to-night ; I'm trembling, I'm nervous, and 
I may say more than I ought, more than I 
wish, to say about anything." 

*^ What made you engage yom-self to 
Mr. Murray ?" she persists, utterly ignoring 
my plea. 

"Vanity, I suppose," I say with a shudder. 
" I was flattered, I mean I am flattered, at 
such a clever man caring for me in that way. 
You know how I love talent, Claire," I say 
meekly. 

" Nonsense," Claire says calmly. She 
never moves her beautiful steady eyes from 
my face ; and I feel as if she were reading my 
secret, and my agony, my self-censure, and 
strong, true yearnings to so act in the fature 
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as to avoid giving her or Theo a single pang. 
" Nonsense ; you have no vanity, and you've 
heen too much accustomed to the society of 
clever men all your life to be overwhelmed 
by the honour done you by the first one who 
asked you to sacrifice your bright young life 
to his middle-age and selfishness. What was 
it ? teU me." 

She comes over to me, kneels at my feet, 
and taking my face between her hands, trie& 
to read my soul in my eyes. 

" I think that when I heard you were 
going away, I felt as if there would be 
nothing to come back to at home," I 
stammer out; "and while I was feeling 
this Mr. Murray came, and talked to me 
about new scenes and a new kind of life, 
and made me think that I should make him 
very happy by doing as he asked me ; and 
I do like him, you know, Claire; and alto- 
gether I shall be very happy." 

I chng to her as I conclude my sentence, 
and hide my face in her neck, but she is. 
not to be turned away by my caresses from 
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her pursuit of the knowledge which she 
craves. She lifts me back very tenderly 
and says — 

^^ This is worse than I feared even. Why, 
you won't even confide in me, poor dear 
Tim ! How tired your eyes look ! The tears 
you shed to-night are not the first you've 
shed during this last week, I'm sure." 

^' It's the journey, and finding myself at 
home again, and parting with Mr. Murray," 
I say. And as I utter my last hypocritical 
words, I see a sad expression of doubt and 
distrust flit over her face. 

'^ No, Tim, it's not that last, at any rate. 
Don't try and deceive yourself and me about 
your feelings for Mr. Murray; and do, my 
darling, treat him as the gentleman he is. 
Don't deceive him either. He's not the man, 
clever as he is — it is not the marriage for 
you," she says resolutely. ** Some blight 
has fallen on you, which has chiUed your 
hot, true, tender heart, and numbed your 
judgment ; you have turned to Mr. Murray 
in despair, not in love ? What rendered you 
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despaii-ing ? what made you reckless, Tim? 
what is making you immolate yourseK? " 

I am nearly broken down by the passion 
and the pathos which she puts into her 
final appeal. But I brace my resolution 
with the timely remembrance of the fact, 
that if I do weakly respond to it, and con- 
fide to her the real reason of my hayiig 
accepted the fate offered to me by Mr. 
Murray, that I shall plant a dagger in her 
breast which no after efforts of mine will be 
able to remove. 

"Love of change, and liking for Mr. 
Murray," I say decisively. " Come, Claire, 
don't try to disparage him tome; he's going 
to be my husband, and I mean to be very 
proud of him ; even papa admits his talents, 
admires them, iu fact, and I'm ambitious, 
and mean to make him work on for a better 
name and a higher fame than he has won 

yet." 

'* You're clever, dear," she says, rising up, 
'^ much cleverer than I am, but the instinct 
of love teaches me to see through you like a 
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crystal. You don't confide in me because you 
dare not for the sake of another person. My 
darling, loving, loyal pet, I won't importune 
you any more; but, Tim, believe this, 
understand this, if I made a sacrifice for you 
now, if I surrendered something which is 
mine now, but which might have been 
yours if it hadn't been for me, it would be 
useless?" 

She speaks so eagerly, so deprecatingly, 
and so seK-excusingly, that I hardly recog- 
nize my high-spirited Claire. But I know 
only too well what she means. 

Down at the bottom of my wicked, way- 
ward heart I do still love Theo Bhgh. But 
as Claire speaks that love lies down out of 
sight, and all that I as sister owe to sister, 
all that I as woman owe to myself, comes to 
the fore. 

" It would be useless, because it would be 
uncalled for, unnatural, the most Quixotic 
thing that was ever done in madness, dar- 
ling," I say warmly. '^ I can't help knowing 
what you mean — it is that, if you had not 
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existed Theo Bligh might have liked me ; he 
never would, though, Claire, believe that." 

^* Does it hurt you still that he loves me 
instead ? " she asks anxiously. 

**Not a bit," I say stoutly; but I am 
suffering horrible qualms of conscience 
during all this cross-questioning, which for 
her sake I am compelled to answer menda- 
ciously. 

** It drove you into promising to marry 
Mr. Murray," Claire goes on ; " that's what 
makes me so wretched. Theo was only a 
passing fancy on your part, and if you could 
have borne the first disappointment pas- 
sively, your true love would come riding by 
in time ; but you would go out and do some- 
thing definite. Why couldn't you have been 
your own true little self this time, and told 
yourself that, though you had built a fair 
fabric of mistaken hopes on Theo's brotherly 
attentions, now that you knew they were 
only brotherly, you would not embitter my 
life by acting as if they had been of another 
order?" 
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Her tone, her manner grow colder as she 
speaks. With a shiver I recognize that she 
is scolding me, reprimanding me as if I had 
been guilty of some unaccountable self- 
delusion and selfishness. I can't defend 
myself. I can't tell this dear sister of mine, 
whose heart is evidently sick and sore with 
love for him, that he had tried with all his 
matchless easy art to make me believe that 
his attentions were not of that purely 
fraternal order which never turn to ashes 
on one's lips. I cannot tell her this, so I 
take up the burden of the shame of having 
proffered my love to one who had been 
obliged to courteously decline it, unrepin- 

ingly. 

^^ I will never forget that Theo is to be 
my brother," is aU I can bring myself to 
say ; " and, Claire, just this, dear ! you in 
turn must remember that I am your sister, 
and that not even Theo must know what 
you fancy you have discovered." 

I make my pitiful appeal for common 
justice very unwillingly. But I feel that 
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there is a strong necessity for making it. 
Claire loves me as well, perhaps better, than 
ever. But her judgment is a trifle distorted 
by a love that she is akeady beginning to feel 
is unwise, and by a jealousy that she is 
ashamed of herseK for entertaining. I look 
in the glass and see myself, I look back at 
the low seat by the fire, and see her; it can't 
be jealousy. 

Even as I think this she comes over to 
me, and kisses me ^* good-night," and coos 
out her trouble about the uncertainty of 
their future. ^'Papa's despising him more 
and more every day for staying on here, and 
-doing nothing, and not trying to do any- 
thing ; yet what can he do, poor boy ? He has 
no money, he has no interest ; and though 
he has hundreds of friends, they're no good 
to him in any emergency. Don't you wish 
we had fortunes, Tim ?" 

With all my heart I assent. Once more 
she kisses me and goes away, but she is 
back again in five minutes. 

*^ There's one trifle I forgot to mention," 
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she says, and from her manner of saying it 
I know that it has been on her mind to say 
it all the evening, '^ don't let one of the 
others ever find out that Theo and you are 
not exactly on the same terms you were 
before you went to Brighton." 

"But we are on the same terms,'' I urge 
mendaciously, and anger clouds Claire's 
lovely face in an instant. 

"I can trust you not to be on the same 
terms, however it may be with him," she 
says. And I understand that, after all, my 
sister does rightly gauge the relation that 
existed between Theo and me, and that 
she does cast us correctly for the parts we 
respectively played. How he must have 
misled her judgment ! how he must have 
perverted facts to have led her to suppose 
that I had given my love to him unsought ! 
My god is tottering on his pedestal! but 
still — still, I am only a woman, and I shall 
prop him up again and again, for her sake 
now as well as his once idolized own. 

It is difficult after this break in it ta 
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settle down into the regular routine of 
Eavensbourne life again. I am in a tran- 
sition state ; while the old is slipping from 
me I am unable to grasp the future, and 
the present seems hazy. There are times 
when in my new-bom desolation I crave 
for Mr. Murray's companionship. He, at 
least, can talk me into taking an interest 
in things for the time being, however 
evanescent or fictitious that interest is. 
Moreover, I belong to him; and at home 
I seem to belong to no one, for papa is 
engrossed with his work, Claire is engrossed 
with Theo, and the twins are engrossed 
with themselves. 

The one sharp, clearly outlined interest 
which I take in things that are passing 
before me is a change which I see creeping 
over Theo Bhgh. He is as volatile, as 
careless, as amazingly idle apparently, as 
ever. But some subtle instinct teaches me 
that the volatility is mere excitement, and 
the gay fooling merely adopted as a mask. 
The darling boy whom I love with a passion 
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that has taken such deep root in my soul 
that it can never be eradicated, is unhappy, 
and it seems to be of vital importance to 
him that his unhappiness should be con- 
cealed from every one. One other thing, 
too, interests me a little — ^Aunt Helen is 
altering. Her manner is no longer that of 
a large well-fed, composed cow, but rather 
that of a cow whom flies are worrying. 
She still dozes after luncheon, and sleeps 
after dinner, but she often ejaculates in her 
sleep, and wakes herself from it with fre- 
quent jerks to inquire if she has ^'been 
indulging in that fooKsh habit of talking 
in her dreams." She assures us earnestly 
on two or three occasions when she has 
muttered incoherent words, that the ^^ real 
living interests are subjects that are never 
discussed by sleep-talkers; the most innocent 
minds run on crime in their sleep," she 
says, to which theory I am antagonistic at 
once, for my mind does not run on crime 
in my sleep, and I trust that it is innocent 
when I am waking. 
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I hear constantly from Mr. Murray all 
this time, and his letters are charming ; we 
all pronounce them ^^ charming," for I read 
them to the rest of the family, just as I 
would a couple of columns from the Pall 
Mall Gazette. Charming as they are, there 
is that about them which tells me that he 
tstkes more pleasure in writing them than he 
does in writing them to me. The literature is 
the first consideration ; the recipient a very 
secondary one. As I am not in love with 
him, this discovery does not hurt my heart, 
but it does not incline it more tenderly 
towards him; and I breathe more freely 
day by day as I teU myself that I am not 
at all necessary to him, after all ; I am only 
a peg to hang some of his pretty thoughts 
upon ; I am doing him no injustice in con- 
templating going to him with my tepid 
trust and hero-worship instead of the love 
and honour for which he has asked. 

One day at limcheon I announce that I 
am going to spend the afternoon with Mrs. 
Poland. I have been all the morning with 
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Claire and Theo, and the latter has been 
in one whirl of apparently most joyous 
excitement. As there is no visible cause 
for this, it has caused me to be both specu- 
lative and sad, and so I think that a brisk 
walk through the meadows and woods, with 
a brief bit of Mrs. Poland's society at the 
end of it, wiU brace me up and change the 
current of my thoughts, which have grown 
rather gloomy lately under the influence of 
the sustained monotony of home Kfe, and 
the dread that when this shall be broken 
up, it will be by a change that will be even 
sadder for me than the monotony. 

By this time Mrs. Poland has ceased to 
flutter when she sees me. In the early 
days after our return from Brighton the 
appearance of any one member of our family 
at her gates was the signal for a sudden 
accession of nervous excitement on her part, 
which would have made her conduct seem 
criminal to the last degree had there been 
any guilt in my engagement. She was 
always expecting to be called to account 
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for that wliicli to her was simply uiiac- 
countable. The dread fear that the charge 
of having slept while on guard would be 
brought against her by my father, robbed 
her return to her husband and her home of 
every particle of pleasure which she would 
otherwise have taken in both. And the 
weight of responsibility which she insisted 
on bearing upon her shoulders, because of 
being the wife of the man whose friendship 
had brought Mr. Murray into' our midst, was 
sufficiently heavy to crush aU semblance of 
her former genial manner out of the kindest- 
hearted woman in the county. ' 

But these days of dire distrust are over 
now, and Mrs. Poland greets me this day, 
with a face full of smiles. Her faith in time 
is large, and she has strong hopes that in 
my case at least absence may make the 
heart grow fonder — of somebody else ! In 
other words, she is sanguine as to the 
probability of my first forgetting and then 
freeing myself from Mr. Murray under the 
influence of the glamour which the ap- 
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proaching winter county season is likely 
to throw over me. She sometimes words 
this sanguine expectation of hers to me, and 
I, having grown stolidly reticent, neither 
crush nor encourage it. 

She is so cheery and comforting this day 
that I stay with her until the shadows begin 
to fall, and then I start off hurriedly for 
home, determining to run through the 
meadows and take the short cut through the 
wilderness. Country-bred as I am, ac- 
customed to being out at all hours on 
horseback and on oot, I am not likely to 
let myseK fall a prey to needless alarms 
though the veil of dim twilight envelops 
itself around everything before I gain the 
dense shade of the trees. Still it is with a 
start of pleasure, though I am no coward, 
that I see the red end of a fragrant cigar 
advancing rapidly to meet me in the growing 
darkness, and feel sure that the cigar is 
held between the lips of Theo Bligh. 

"He is going to be my brother, I may 
be glad to see him." I am reassuring 
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myself in this way when he comes up, and 
as he doffs his hat to me, I see that he looks 
pale and unhappy. 

" It would have gone hard with me, little 
woman, if I hadn't got a word alone with 
you to-night," he says; and at the sound of 
his troubled voice my heart bleeds for him, 
myself, and Claire. 
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